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Editorial 


With a halo of sanctity 
about it since the day of 
the Ramayana, with its time, 
honoured reputation of being 
the Varai^asi of Daksiijiapatha, 
with its valuable contribution 
to Oriental Learning and 
Literature in its various fields, 
with its Pai?idita-Kulas still 
in existence, and last but not 
the least, with a rich treasure 

I • 

of valuable .MSS. and other 

4 

matters which have their own 
importance even to the free 
India of to-day when we ar9 
faced with various problems 
of social, religious and poli¬ 
tical re-orga nization (or re— 
orientation), Nasik (along with 
Pafichavati), is best fitted for 
being the seat of an Academy 
for the promotion of Aryan 
Culture through a deep study 
and intensive research of the 


vast and varied heritage 
bequeathed to us by our 
fore-fathers in the form of 

Oriental Literature. The 
present generation but stands 
on the shoulders of the past 
and evolution rather than 
revolution is the Law of 
Nature. 

It is with some such ideas 

^ A 

that H. H. Sri Sahkaracarya, 
(Dr. Kurtakoti), was led to fix 
up Nasik-Panchavati as his 

residence during the last 
asrama. In fact the main idea 
which actuated him to take 
up the asrama was to devote all 
his energies and also earning^ 
to this sacred cause. Nay,such 
ideas he had entertained 
much earlier as is evident from 
the fact that he had establish¬ 
ed at Eenglore a ‘ Sans- 
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krit Academy of India’and 

a Quarterly named ‘Sanskrit 
Research about forty years 
ago. 


On taking up the asrama 
again he started another 
Quarterly named ‘ Indian 

Philosophical Review,’ Both 

these received very hearty 
co-operation from scholars and 
panditas everywhere and were 
also very highily esteemed by 
the press and the connoisseur. 
But owing to unexpected finan¬ 
cial difficulties neither of these 
could continue for more years 
than four. Such set-backs, 
however, could not damp 

^ri’s enthusiasm and urge to 
do all possible service to 
mankind by promoting Aryan 
Culture. It was lying dormant 
like a smouldering embre 
awaiting a suitable oppor 
tunity like good fuel to 
assume a tangible shape and 
lustre. 


And the opportunity 
sprang up out of the desire 



Trust out of whatever 


resources were available for 
the present and add <-o if 
further as and when it may 
be possible to do so. For, 
the suggestion was- imme- 
diatey taken up by some of 
Sri’s adniirers who are now 
busy in drawing up the Trust 
Deed, the text of which will 
Eopn be communicated to the 

public. It was also decided to 
start in advance a Quarterly 
under , the name ‘ Oriental 
Thought ’ for publishing the 
’researches done at theAcademy 
(when it is established) and also 
elsewhere both in India and 
abroad. It is expected to 
appeal to papditas trained 
along traditional methods and 
scholars educated at the Uni¬ 
versities who, in fact, should 
form complements of one 
another. Hence it is proposed 
to have the .Quarterly in two 
languages, Sanskrit and Eng- ( 
lish, though other languages 
(Hindi in particular) are not 
entirely ruled out. 

Immediately after these 
preliminary discussions letters 
were sent to some friends and 
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scholars of repute soliciting project, down to the press 
contributions and we are glad which is responsible for the 
to announce that we have corporeal form that we sec 
reaped a harvest beyond our ♦to-day,including several others 
expectation.While thanking all vvho have taken care of the 
these friends for their ready abstract and the concrete 


•:ooprration we have _ at the 

a time to crave their 

indulgence for having kept 

some of these valuable papers 
for subsequent numbers. 

Two special features of 
Oriental Thought seem to 
deserve particular mention. The 
first is the publication of two 
works ofSri Himself:(l)3ncTTf^gi 
(A Vedanta poem expounding 
Sahkara-mata) and (2) Equa¬ 
lity- A Study in the Bhagavad- 
gita, Chapter I of which 
i published in this number. 

will be continued in 
V subsequent numbers. The 
second feature is the OrienLal 
Tl'Ought Series through which 
it is intended to publish critical 
editions uf hitherto unpublish¬ 
ed Sanskrit and Prakrit 
works. The first work in the 
Series is the of 

with by 

From the Sri who forms 
the brain behind all this. 


aspects of this work in vary¬ 
ing combinations, all have 
laid the editor under heavy 
obligations somuchso that 
he is too short of words to 
give them an adequate 
expression. It will, however, 
be his endeavour to see (at 
least try his best to sec) 
that the duty entrusted to 
him is duly discharged, and 
to show by action that 
confidence placed in him by 
all is not wholly misplaced. 
In fact the editor looks 
upon himself as the 

whole brunt being borne 
(and borne almost fully) by 
his collaborators. 

Our readers will be glad 
to know that Dr. P. K. Code 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute has recent¬ 
ly received the honorary 
degree of Doctcur De 
L'ordre Des Lettres ” from 
* Haute Academic Latino 
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Internationale Des Sciences,des 
Lettres et des Artes ’ of Paris. 
It is a curious coincidence, 
that Dr. Code commenced his 
career as a research scholar 
with the publication of his 
paper in the Orsf volume 
of Sanskrit Research (of 
Dr. Kurtakoti ) and the 
news of his having won high 
laurels is now appearing in 
the firsf volume of Oriental 
Thought ( conducted under 
the guidance of Dr. Kurta¬ 
koti again ). We heartily 
congratulate Dr Code on his 
new honours and wish him a 
long happy life for further 
research and particularly for 


guidance to young research 
scholars like us. 

Aryan Culture, inspirit, is 
as wide and extensive as the 
Universe itself and, as such, 
immune to intolerancei 
Expounders of this cultur^ 
therefore, can have no conflict 
with,or intolerance for, any ism 
or creed in the universe. If at 
all it has any such, it is with 
intolerance itself. The ideas 
are already in the offing; and 
in the words of the 

we appeal to all to lend careful 

ears to them. 

3H q tHN: II 
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EQUALITY- 

A STUDY IN THE BHAOAVADOlTA. 

Sri. Sankaraciirya ( Dr. Kurtkoti ). 

CHAPTER 1 
A General View. 

M other Nature, who is kind alike to all hePoffsprings, 

has bestowed upon man some unique gifts, presum¬ 
ably, with the expectation that a feeling of unity 
and equakty might be ereated by him among all her 
progeny. Though man, according to biologists, is the 
latest of the hVing beings, he has grown to be the 
monitor of life on Eartn, surpassing all the previous 
ones. Bountiful Nature has lavished her choicest bles¬ 
sings on this child. Inus, furnished with everything 
that^ Nature can conce.lc, m in has acheived the miracle 
of piercing the gloom of eons by the keenness of his un¬ 
equalled intellect and power of expressing thought by 

speech and writing. It is, nevertheless, incumbent on him 
to justify his position, not by laying undue claim to lord 
it over the less-gifted souls or, worse still, by forcibly 
becoming their tyrant, but by sincere service in the 

direction of spreading unity and equality among his 
fellow- beings. 

But the question of “ freedom of will,” put 
forth as an excuse, calls for a serious consideration. How 
far man enjoys actual liberty in respect of cosmic law is, 
perhaps, one of the most insoluble problems of basic 
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importance; for, on the answer to it depends the con¬ 
ception of duty. If man is a mere creature of circum¬ 
stances, and IS forced to drudge inspite of himself, if he 
IS no more than a wind-borne vessel in the ocean of 
life, his responsibility ceases and he can neither be 
blamed for his evil actions nor be given credit for his 
good deeds. If, on the other hand, he is an architect of 
his own fortune, a master of his actions to any extent, 
without being merely a slave of the forces of nature’ 
then there is scope for duty. Man himself becomes 

directly responsible for his deeds to the extent of 
his liberty. 


As we shall see, the problem has been discussed 
by numerous thinkers, and their opinions on the point 
are purplexingly at variance. Man’s every-day experience 
is by no means conducive to any decisive conclusion. For, 
it is evident that their is a persistent conflict between 
nature attempting to subjugate man on the one hand, 
and on the other,man struggling against tremendous 
odds to overcome nature, impelled as it were by a 
strong conviction that he would ultimately triumph. 
Such duel is incessantly in progress. Though man 
succeeds in some respects, he finds himself helpless 
in some others. That is why there has been an 
equally strong case for both the traditional schools of 
thought, one that believes in choice or free-will and 
the other in destiny or, necessity, or in other words, 
the schools of voluntarism and determinism 


The Scriptures of all religions have laid down 
certain rules of conduct enjoining on their followers to 
observe them, thus implying that it is within man’s 
power to do as directed, that is to say, that man has 
liberty of action. However, in actual practice, we find that 
man has very often to contend against almost insuperable 
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difficulties in trying to adhere to the path set forth before 
him. The Scriptures have anticipated such a likely impe¬ 
diment, and have suggested the will of God or destiny 
as accounting there-for, thus carrying the problem to no 
farther length. To persons of developed argumentative 
and analytical powers, such a formula could not carry 
conviction, and therefore, among them opinion gradually 

tended to harden itself into two opposing schools of 
thought. 

If we look, for instance, to Christianity of which 
a historic perspective has been made available, it would 
appear that the prevailing view among the early Chri¬ 
stian theologians was that man’s freedom and Divine 
Grace had both to be recognized. But such an attitude of 

compromise failed to convince succeeding generations, and 
we find eminent theologians taking up either side. Thus 

we have Pelagius championing Free-will and St. Augu¬ 
stine supporting “ the auxililiary of will, and action ”. 
These two schools were at first generally known as those 
of the Pelagian and Augustinian respectively, and 
later on, as those of the Scotists and the Thomists after 

Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas who were successively 
their outstanding protagonists. 

Directing our attention to western thinkers, who 
reasoned independently of Scriptures, we find that 
both among the ancients as well as the moderns there 
have been exponents of either view, sometimes both the 
views being held by the same person. From a survey of 
the history of the development of thought in ancient 
Greece and Rome, it appears that the tendency in early 
times has been towards Fate, followed later on by a 

reaction leaning towards Free-will. A belief an ananke 
(Necessity) appears to have been universal with the 
ancient Greeks. The Greek tragedies are full of fatalism. 




Socrates was probably the first protagonist of hu¬ 
man freedom among the Greeks. His well known dictum 
No one can choose evil knowing good” seems to sug¬ 
gest that knowing and choosing are mutually implica¬ 
ted and that man who is essentially a knower is a free 
agent if he respects his cognitional nature. Plato, how¬ 
ever, does not seem to be very definite. While pointing 
out tne freedom of will left to man by God, he also 
expressed his belief in man’s being made to be “ the 
ploy-thing of God . Aristotle evolved the relation of 
cause and effect as constituting “nature”, although he 
admitted that a comparatively unimportant element of 
chance contained in human caprice, modified to some 
extent the determinism appertaining to nature. The di¬ 
sciples of Zeno (who by reasons of his colonnade “Stoa 
Poikile” at Athens came to be known as Stoics) were 
still more ardent in upholding the doctrine of cause and 
effect, and logically they came to the conclusion that 
fatalism was the guiding principle of the world. Epicu¬ 
rus, on the other hand, denounced the notion of an in¬ 
evitable Fate so vehemently that he went to the length 
of saying “Better were it to accept all the legends of 

Gods than to make ourselves slaves to the Fate of the 
natural philosophers ”. He was supported by Epictetus 

who, though a professed follower of Zeno, emphatically 

said “Two maxims we must ever bear in mind,— that 

apart from the will there is nothing either good or bad, 

and that we must not try to anticipate or direct events 

but merely accept them with intelligence”. Marcus 

Aurelius, a later Roman Stoic, has in one place said: 

A 

“ Willingly, therefore, and wholly surrender up thyself 
unto that fatal concatenation, yielding up thyself unto 
the fates, to be disposed of at their pleasure ”, thus 
appearing to favour fatalism. Yet in another place .he 
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says, “ Wipe off all idle fancies and say unto thyself 
incessantly;— now if I will it is my power to keep out 
of this soul, all wickedness all lust and concupiscence, 
all trouble and confusion 

When we come to modern philosophers our 
embarasment is by no means less, because their views also 
appear to be likewise divided. Descartes claimed that 
man was free to will. He made a distinction between will 
and intelligence, and maintained that while the latter 
was subject to the law of necessity, the former 
enjoyed a sort of liberty of indifference. His 
contemporary Spinoza contradicted him and said 
“ the boasted freedom of the will is only a 
consciousness of liberty”. Leibnitz also supported 
this view and said that all notions of liberty were 
the outcome merely of‘‘the magical power of the 
fairies to transform things.” Locke says:‘‘It is as 
insignificant to ask whether a man’s will be free, as 
to whether his sleep is swift, or his virtue square, 
liberty being ' as little applicable to the will as 
swiftness of motion is to sleep or squareness to 
virtue. ” He again says: ‘‘ I cannot have a clearer 
perception of anything than that I am free, yet I 
cannot make freedom in man consistent with 
omnipotence and omniscience in God, though I am 
so fully persuaded of both as of any truth. I most 
firmly assent to, and, therefore, I have long since 
given off the consideration of that question, resolving 
all into the short conclusion that if it is possible 
for God to make a free agent then man is free, though 
I see not the way of it. ” Hume thinks that the reason 
why this controversy ‘‘ has been long kept on foot, 
and remains still undecided is that there is some 
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ambiguity in the expression, and that the disputants 

affix different ideas to the terms employed in the 

controversy. ’’ Arguing, he further says, “ it must follow 
that all mankind have ever agreed in the doctrine 

of Necessity, and that they have hitherto disputed merelv 
tor not understanding each other”. ^ 

Immanuel Kantj was a profound believer in 
the doctrine of causal connection, and he enun¬ 
ciated the well-known principle ” Everything that 
happens IS Hypothetically Necessary ”, At the 

same time he also said ” reason creates the idea of 
spontaneity which can begin to act of itself without 

any external cause determining it to action ” In 
explanation of such conflict he says, ” Freedom has 

been considered in the foregoing remarks as a transcen¬ 
dental idea, by means of which reason aims at origina 

ting a series of conditions in the world of phenomena with 

the help of that which is sensuously unconditioned” And 

he concluded that ‘‘the Cosmological Idea of Freedom 
is in harmony with the Law of Natural Necessity”. Fichte 
and Schelling raised ‘‘ Will ” to a very high position. 
Schopenhaur says ‘‘ the statement of self-consciousness 
concerns the will merely a parte post, the question of 

freedom, on the contrary, a par/e ante". In one and 
the same breath he accepts the reality of the responsibi¬ 
lity of man and rejects the possibility of his freedom, try- 

ing to reconcile the contradiction in the manner of Kant 
Hegel was a predeterminist and propounded the dictum 

‘‘Whatever is real is rational and whatever is rational 
is real” Taine and Guizot also adhered to this view. 

John Stuart Mill welknown for his law of,philosophical 

Necessity explains : correctly conceived, the doctrine 

called philosophical necessity is simply this that 

given the motives which are present to an individual’s 

mind and given likewise the character and dispiosi- 
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tion of the individual, the matter in which he will 
act may be unerringly inferred. This proposition I take 
to be‘ a mere interpretation of universal experi¬ 
ence, a statement in words of what every one is 
internally convinced of.” He also says that man “has, to 

a certain extent a power to alter his own character. And 
indeed, if we examine closely, we shall find that this 
feeling of our being able to modify our own character, if 
we wish, is itself the feeling of moral freedom which we 
are conscious of.” Spencer and Huxley who were inclined 
to support causality also experiened no little difficulty. 

Ernest Haeckel vehemently refuted the doctrine of free¬ 
dom of will and said “ Free-will is a pure dogma based 
on an illusion, and has no real existence”. The revolution - 
ary philosopher Nietzche, likewise, characterised free¬ 
will as ” the most fatal fraud that has ever existed in 

philosophy hitherto”. According to Emerson freedom of 
will was a part of fate. He says ‘‘And, last of all, high 
over thought, in the world of morals, fate appears as 
vindicator, levelling the high, lifting the low, requiring 
justice in man, and always striking, soon or late, 
when justice is not done. In its last and loftiest 
ascensions, the freedom of the will is one of its 

obedient members”. Among recent philosophers Bergson 
and Eucken also may be mentioned as those who have 
discussed the problem with great lucidity. Bergson’s 
conclusion is We are most free when we are most deeply 
pledged irrevocably to the spiritual presence, with 
which our own being is so radically and so finally 

implicated . Eucken says ‘‘ the primal phenomenon 
(of a human being becoming divine) overflows all expla¬ 
nation. It has, as the fundamental condition of all 
spiritual life, a universal axiomatic character.” 
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The foregoing plethora of mutually conflicting 
statements and assertions, every one of them having be¬ 
hind it the authority of the great name of a renowned and 
eminent thinker will, no doubt, embarass and perplex 
any inquirer, and he may be constrained to conclude 
that no satisfactory answer to the problem is possible. 
The general experience of man in his every day life, as 
has been already noticed, strengthens this conclusion. 
It is, however, clear that an element common to the 
complex make-up of all human beings, is a conscious 
straining towords freedom. Every time Nature attem¬ 
pts to impose a restraint on man, he proceeds to break 
the shackle and liberate himself. The reason of this 
restive and militant attitude towords Nature on the 
part of Man, as distinct from that of the rest of crea¬ 
tion, is afforded by the physiological peculiarity of the 
human forebrain. The development of the cerebral 
hemispheres which form the seat of intelligence, has 
reached its 'culmination in man. Even among men, 
those that have developed cerebral cells at the cost 
of cerebellic ones (cerebellum being the seat of muscu¬ 
lar sense and cerebrum that of will and reason ) 
are more conscious of their freedom. Though the 

abovementioned view as regards the seat and functions 
of the cerebral centres has been challenged by some 
recent researches in Russia, man’s distinctive asset con¬ 
sists in his ability to make use of his brains, and the ex¬ 
tent of liberty that he feels is measured by the develop¬ 
ment of his intellectual power. Even if man finds that 
he cannot fully adapt the environment to his own needs, 
he can at least avoid being overcome by any sense of 
frustration and consequent despair. It behoves him to 
accept reverses with a detached non- chalance and pre¬ 
serve his mental harmony. Though man is physically a 
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part of Nature, there is something in him which transcends 
the blind purposes of Nature’s laws. It is man’s glory to 
bend nature to the highest purpose and the loftiest ideal, 
Unity in Diversity, at which both man and nature seem 
to be consciously or unconsciously aiming. In this connec¬ 
tion a possible solution which the BhagavadgUa has offered 
aeons ago, merits our close study and appreciation. 

This scripture of world-wide fame is ordinarily 
supposed to be a “ Gospel of Duty, ” but it is far wide 
and comprehensive as can be seen from the following 
pages. It is true there arc a few passages in the text that 


enjoin duty and ask man to raise himself up by himself, 
which would go to show that man has the fullest liberty of 
action. But there arc also passages maintaining that 
“ beings subserve Nature and coercion would by no means 
avail.” It would be a erroneous judgment to conclude 
kom such stray passages that the Bhagavadgita also is 
indefinite on the point. Correctly understood the posi¬ 
tion is this; man’s actions arc determined by Nature 
(Prakrit) and to view him as a free agent is mis-con- 
ception. He is however free in his primary and ultimate 
nature viz., as an. eternal self-luminous witness. In 


that aspect he is free from action as well as its effects 
in the sense that he remains completely isolated from 
them. It is that man alone who realises this his true 
nature (Svarupa) that enjoys such freedom and thus 
achieves the highest goal of life. But before he arrives 
at this stage in his evolution, he identifies himself 
with his body and mind (which are parts of Nature) 
and as he assumes, though wrongly, free agency he is 
rightly subjected to duties moral, social, religious and 
political. Thus those passages that ask man to do 
his duty and raise himself up by his own efforts, refer 
to his phenomenal being, and those that point to 
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Nature as the sole agent and ask him to realise that 
he is merely the conscious self-aware witness, go deeper 
to his noumenal essence. The latter have in view an 
attitude of utter dedication to the process of Nature 

(Prakriti). Such an attitude will bring about the best 

possible results as it leaves no scope for imperfection 

due to egoistic, personal or finite motivation. The 

actions achieved in this impersonal manner draw upon 

the highest source of spiritual power which is the 
noumenal self. 


Though according to the Bhagavadgita one 
noumenal self runs through the whole creation, yet 
man’s phenomenal self is properly subject to duties 
in asmuch as he alone can visualise ideas and therefore 
ideals. In this aspect man must exert himself, for his 
development is governed by his actions. In the case of 
food, society etc. , fundamental needs, which psychologists 
have called instinctive, man in common with his brothers 
of the animal kingdom, does not leave the satisfaction 
of these to Nature but himself works, exerts and tries 
to attain satisfaction. The same holds good in planes 
higher than these primal instincts connected with the 
phenomenal self. The exertion on the part of man 
involves a struggle with Nature mild or fierce as the 
case may be. The struggle so far as is concerned has 
not only a personal aspect but also asocial one, and 
as such certain duties are imposed on man in his 
personal capacity as well as in his relation to society. 

Between man and sub-human species there is 
this difference that the latter seem to let themselves 
go by the undiluted promptings of Nature in her 
fundamental forces. They live by means of instincts, 
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The law of self-preservation, for instance, which is an 
all-compelling law, actuates by far their movements. 
It impels them to find food and seek shelter from the 
inclemencies of storm and drought. In this way great 
part of their objects in life is exhausted. Then there is 
the law of self-production or propagation of the species, 
leading to mating and to but a very crude and inchoate 
impulse of parent love for the young cubs or chicks 
that their behaviour under this law of nature brings 
forth into existence. These two primal instincts sustain 
all life in subhuman creation—the one moving it and 
the other guiding and perpetuating it. Besides, there 
is the herd instinct which leads birds and beasts of 
the same species to live together and even directs 
some to defend each other against a common foe. 

In the herd instinct may be sometimes seen a 
few signs of evolutionary growth, leading in some 
species even to the manifestation of the emergence, 
in a crude form, of the principle of differenciation of 
functions. We see this most marvellously advanced among 
the bees, who seem to have developed an extra— 
ordinary social organization among themselves, evolving 
even a sort of class system. There is the queen-bee, 
the drone and the worker-bee. We see here an evolution 
that transcends primitive instincts, though evidently 
sprung out of them. We see also forms of life where 
the instinct of self-preservation has suggested certain 
species of “industry”, if such a term could at all be 
used, e. g. the making of birds’ nests, honeycombs, 
spider-webs etc., But all this is mostly the outcome 
of the free play of instinct. Some of the higher types 
of the vertebrate have also shared with man, in an 
inferior degree, the poweir of resolving an emotion 
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into idea.* 

Here it would not be out of place to see if the 
Bhagavadgita holds an anthropocentric view making 
man an image or centre of the world. Some of the 
ancient philosophers (especially the Greek) as also 
the Renaissance scholars believed that man typifies in 
himself, to a certain extent in embriyonic form, the 
whole universe and may be called a microcosm or an 
image in brief of the macrocosm or the great world. 
The attitude of the Bhagavadgita is essentially an 
impartial and comprehensive one as can be seen from 
the passage “ he who seeth the supreme lord that 
dwelleth equally in all beings and perisheth not when 
other things perish, he alone seeth”. (XIII-27) 

In the evolution of man, this play of instinct 
has been strengthened into a faculty of thought and 
comparison, involving notions of cause and effect, 
which we may call Reason, the rationality, by which 
Aristotle separated man from other forms of life. 
Nevertheless, under this ^ reason lies the submerged 
continent of instinct. The human child works mainly 
by instinct and an incessnt energy of animal life. The 
human being according to physiological psychology, 
passes through animalism and sentiment in infancy 
and youth respectively; and when mature manhood 
is attained, reason holds sway, although the instincts 
associated with animalism and sentiment do persist in 
more or less degree. Our maternal and paternal 
sensibilities and the care for the young etc., are largely 

* •• We maj even say that many oi the higher animals, ospooially 
monogamous mammals and birds have reached a higher stage than the lower savages 
the tender relations of the two sexos towards each other, their common ooro of 
their young, and their family life, have led to tho development cf higher sexual and 
dotaeatk instinots to whloh we may fitly asoiibo a moral oharaotec Heaokel, 
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matters of instinct, though it is obvious that the 
civlUsed human being has resorted to art and used 
his or her reason to ensure that comfort to his or her 
young one which the sub-human papa or mamma 

ensures under the bare guidance of instinctive suggestion. 

■ t is obvious also that living in organized society, 
and no longer in what the philosophcres of the 
eighteenth century and some of the old jurists of the 
Roman Empire called a state of Nature, man could 
not expect to bring about the satisfaction of his 
fundamental instincts by merely following the dictates 
of the law of Nature, which suffice for the lower 
species. Man has superimposed upon Nature a unieverse 
of new Ideas and Actions, of the like of which the 
sub-human species can show no example. These ideas 
go under the various names of Art, Civilisation, Industry 
and Social, Religious and Political law. 

Even though man thus lives in the political 
society which he himself has evolved under the influence 
of the impact of reason upon Instinct, it is to be noted 
again and again there arises in the human breast an in¬ 
spiration to live according to nature. When the evils or 
excesses of social life call for denunciation, it is usual to 
stigmatise them as ** unnatural. Even the triumphs of 
human imagination are praised or condemned according 
as they seem natural or unnatural. When art or artifice 
seems to be carried to a point beyond human endurance, 
whatever seems natural is welcome and appluaded. We 
saw this in the poetry of Wordsworth which was com¬ 
mended or condemned by bis critics according as it was 
looked upon as natural or otherwise by them. The emer¬ 
gence of the cult of Nudism in certain parts of the civili¬ 
sed worled, however much it may be based on scientific 
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or pseudoscientific grounds, has, after all, some kind of 
background in the fundamental desire of man to live 
according to nature. 

In the present day society, a good deal of the 
discontent that is manifest in all countries, and particu¬ 
larly in industrial and civilized centres, is based on an 
innate conviction among some of the people thus affec¬ 
ted that all is not well in the State, and that society 
has become too artificial — in short, the industrial 
labourer is being forced to live in a manner which denies 
to him the satisfaction of the fundamental cravings and 
appetites which still persist in man howsoever refined and 
sublimated by the arts and artifices of civilized society. 
At the same time, society shows the spectacle of certain 
individuals who have an excess of opportunity to satisfy 
these instincts. This breeds a feeling of discontent 
amongst those upon whom a law of self-abnegation thus 
seems to have been imposed ab extra, on account of the 
working of custom and law as they actually operate in 
that society. The poignancy of this distress necessarily 
breeds a feeling that this is against nature, in other 
words, it is socially unjust. 

Worse than this, society creates classes of 
conflicting interests in addition to those already existing 
divisions* among men such as the Caucasian, Mongolian 
and other races or their subdivisions such as the Shemite 
and the Aryan, the Manchu and the Mongol etc. As 
Johannes Muller, one of the greatest anatomists in his 
own time, has said, “ The different races of mankind are 
forms of one sole species, by the union of two of 
whose members, descendants are propagated. They 

• PLv0 aooordiag to fcho clasjifio.xtion of Blaraonbaoh*©? sovcu in accordafice 
with that of Prichard. 
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are not different species of a genus, since in that case 
their hybrid descendants would remain unfruitful. But 
whether the human races have descended from several 
primitive races of men, or from one alone, is a ques¬ 
tion that cannot be determined from experience.” * The 
interests of these classes, whether made by nature her¬ 
self or formed by the political groups that human 
history has evolved, and moreover the divided in^ 
tcrests even in onj political unit within itself, have 
led to a great bitterness between man and man. 


Such an unsatisfactory state of affairs is due 
to an excess of selfishness under the disguise of pro¬ 
gress or civilization. Real progress is an outcome of 
genuine freedom which is not bound by selfish in¬ 
terest. A disciplined self-governing freedom seeks the 
realization of one’s highest aspiration in the evolution 
of all, without being guilty of any action that 
will supress any to any extent. The social unity 

and equality of humanity can be achieved in a holy 

atmosphere of such freedom in the world of natural 
diversity. This should be the crowning glory of human 
endeavour, the sublimation of the individual motives 
into the higher concept of the ensurement of the 
safety and happiness and exaltation of all 
mankind, in other words the refinement and trans- 
scendcntalization of the main-springs of action that 
are common to man with the most insignificant 

forms of organic life, whether in the vegetable or 

in the animal world. 


But this should not be supposed to mean an 



Physiologic dos Moaohen. 
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utter extinction of the original impulses.*** It is not 
meant that unity between all men and communities 

reducing all to a dead level, 
A levelling into a comman stratum of dull uniformity 
of all men or groups of men is fraught with the danger 
of extinguishing the prime motive forces of all action 
including all sense of welfare and of transcendental 


should be sought by 


values. Diversity in actual life there needs must be, 
for that is the way of nature, and any attempt to 
alter the course of nature will only hamper the pro¬ 
gress towards the sammum bonum of mankind.* But the 
more thoughtful the man is and the more awake to 

the call of a higher ideal, he will realize in spirit a 
concept of unity and equality with mankind as a whole. 
In his case, the natural impulses will bf^refined and 
sublimated into an impulse for the good of all, and 
the more he wishes to realize this ideal, the more and 
more will he be convinced of the essential unity and 
equality of the whole of mankind, without a realiza¬ 
tion of which idea, his ideal of activily assisting the 
general amelioration of the human race will be paralysed 
at the start. The law of individual improvement 
and the conquest of evil are placed within each man^s 
freedom of action and fundamentally unaffected by 
external prevention or oppression. The concept of unity 
is essentially a spiritual ideal, and it is a transcendental 
ideal. It can be realized by man only by action that 
transcends the impulses of mere animalism, though 
such impulses cannot be eliminated in toto even by the 


+ " Man” as Schiller has said in a poem, “amid ooaseless change seeks 
the unchanging pole ", 

^ * Oarns, an cmlnsnb physiologist, has defined oainro as “ that which 

is over growing and ever unfolding itself in new forms". 
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most ideal and the wisest of the wise men, call him a 
sage or saint. + 

How this sense of unity and equality in the spirit 
is to be realized, how the perfect equilibrium is to be 
attained between the animal instincts and the trans¬ 
cendental ideals that fire the spirit even of the most 
perfect of human beings, how in the midst of all 
apparent diversity the wise man is to anchor his idea’s 
and endeavour on the visualization and accomplishment 
of the spiritual unity and equality, - to teach this and 
help to attain it is the message of the Bhagavadgita. 

Nature herself tells us that she wants diversity 
and also that unity in variety is most desirable. Only 
it needs a gift of vision to notice the latter. The 
Bhagavadgita is one of the best books that inculcate 
upon the thoughtful the high ideal of pursuing mental 
cciuanimity, in the midst of diversity. As its dictum 
enunciates ; “ those men have conquered nature, in this 
very life, whose mind is seated in equanimity. ” 
However, the conquest referred to here shoutld not be 
confounded with that which ensues from a bitter 
struggle between two deadly foes; for, with nature the 
postion is that while, no doubt, she does not give way 
at the start, she readily becomes a willing accomplice 
towards the finis if only man persists in the 
pursuit of his ideal in the right direction. She does 
not come in the way of the inclinations and activities 
of the higher self in man; but she demands an earnest 


Bubsorve 


+ *' Even the wise mm aots in conformity with his own nature; beings 
nature. What shall restraint avail ?" -Bhagavadgita, III-33 
• Bhagavadgita V. 19. 
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effort to be made amenable to the realization of the 
spiritual unity that under-lies her diverse forms. She 
is not an independent entity by herself but owes her 
existence to the Universal Soul whose reality she 

manifests to some extent. That is the reason why 

nature would not obstruct sincere efforts at reaching 

the underlying eternal reality. So the significance of 
man’s freedom consists just in this:- that in spite of 
differences which separate man from man, he can 
realise his unity with all mankind or even with all 
creation by realising his true self which is the self of 
all. With the wise man, the perfect man, the 

transcendental man, who comes to be spiritually one 
with all, it becomes as it were a second nature to seek 
selflessly and disinterestedly the good of all beings, 
as can be seen from the Bhagavadgita. * 



Nature*’ as vemarkod by Schelling in bis poetic diecourse is not an 
inert mass; and to him, who can comprehend her vast sublimity, she revoala horself 
as the creative force of the universe • before alUtime. eternal, everjaetivo she calls to 
life all things^ whether perishable er Imporishablo. 

From the Author's forthcoming book entitled, Equality- 

—A study in the Bhagavadgita. 



MAYA AND PRAKRTI 

in the Bhagavadgita 

by— M?^I. Dr. Umesha Alishra M. A., D. Litt. 


The Lord is eternally asso¬ 
ciated with His Mfiyfi which 
consists of the three gunas- 
sattva, rajas and tamas. It is 
very difficult to be crossed 
over. It has been expressed 
by the Lord as Mama Maya^ 
Yoga—MayaAtmamaya ^ 
and merely Mfiya.’^ This Maya 

is exclusively for the use of 
the Lord Himself. It is through 
the help of it that the 
Lord manifests Himself as an 
Avatara. Besides, it keeps the 
Lord away from the eyes of 
ignorant. The entire universe 
remains in delusion through 
its influence.^* It Is due to its 
influence that the^understand- 
ing of the sinners and the 


ignorant is removed.^ The 
Lord through HisMayil makes 
all the bhutas rotate as if they 
are placed on some machine." 

From all this it may be 
concluded that the Maya of 
the Lord fulfils two-fold pur¬ 
pose: (1) It remains with the 
Lord who is above it and helps 
Him to assume a physical 
form as an Avatara. (2) Under 
its delusion bhutas assume 
different roles in the world. 
Again, it is due to this delu¬ 
sion that the Lord remains 
concealed from the eyes of 
the ignorant. Though it has 
delusive effects, yet it is not 
itself illusory like the Maya 
of the Sankara Vedanta. 


1 B. G. VII 14 2 B. G. VII 25 

5 B. G. VII 13 6 B. G. VII 15 


3 B. G. IV 6 4 B. G. XVIII 61 

7 B.G. XVIII 61 
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By the way, it may be 
pointed out that in order to 
take birth in this world ajiva 
requires mainly two things; (1) 
Sahcitakarman (accumulated 

action ) of the past life or lives 
and its resultant Vasana which 
will force the birth of a being 
and (2) the presence of the five 
bhittas and other elements in 
the world which will provide 
the Jiva with a physical orga¬ 
nism. These two are necessary 
for every creation of a being. 
Similarly, when the Lord Him¬ 
self wants to come to this uni¬ 
verse as an Avatiira, He also 
has to assume a physical orga¬ 
nism. So He also likewise, re¬ 
quires two things ; (1) a ‘Force’ 
including a desire to protect 
the good and punish the evil¬ 
doers, to make Him manifest 
Himself in the universe as an 
Avatara and (2) the presence 
of the five bhiitas and other 
elements which constitute a 
physical organism for Him. 
Accordingly, the Lod in the 
Gita says that having His 
Prakrti as the support (adhi- 
sthana or adhara) He mani- 
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fests in this universe'as an 
Avatara with the help of His 

own Maya. 8 Jn other words, 
His own Milya is the ‘ Force ’ 
which makes Him assume a 
physical organism as an Ava¬ 
tara. He has no baucitaka- 

rman of the past. But without 
there being some such ‘Force’, 
no being can appear in this 

universe. In His case, this 

purpose is served by His own 
Maya. Then as for the eleme¬ 
nts to constitute His physical 
organism. His Apara Prakrti 
is there. This is what the 

Lord Himself has said—‘Pra- 

krtim svamadhisihaya sam- 
bhavamyatmamayaya’ •’ 

In this connection we 
should understand the nature 
of the ‘ Prakrti ’ in the Gita.. 
The word ‘ Prakrti ’ has been 
used variously in various con¬ 
texts. In order to discuss its 
nature it is necessary to give 
all the references to Prakrti 
in it. 

{1) ‘ Prakrteh’ kriyamana- 
ni gunaih karmani sarvasah,^^ 


8 B. G. IV 6 


9 B. G. IV 6 


10 B. G. Ill 27 
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All actions arc performed in 
all possible ways by the 
PrakrtiP^ 

(2) ‘Prakrter gunasammu- 
dhfih sajjante gunakarmasu: 
Peoplc deluded by the gunas 
of the Prakrti attach them- 
selves to the actions of the 
gunas. 

(3) Sadrsaih cestate sva- 
syah prakrter inrinavanapi |Pra- 
krtim yanti bhutani nigrahah 
kim karisyatiP'* Even a wise 


man acts in conformity with 
his innate nature. Bhutas 
(beings) follow their own 
nature. 

(4) ‘ Prakrtim svamadhi- 
sthaya sambhavamyatmama— 
yaya^’^" The lord says, —“I 
manifest Myself through my 
own Maya having taken my 
own Prakrti as the support 
( adhisthiina. ” 

(5) ‘-Itiyaih me bhinna 
prakrtirastadha/^ ^ All this 
is the eightfold division of my 
Prakrti. ^ 



explains ‘ nfffi ’ here as the eguilibrium of the three guiias- 


satlVQ. rajas and lamas. 

12 B. G. Ill 29 13 B. G. Ill 33 

14 means by Jlfhere ‘ 


disposition produced by the meritorious or demeritorious actions of 

past and wnich manifests itself in the beginning of the present birth 

15 B. G. IV 6 

16 explins ‘ Hffg ’ here in the following manner 


the 


g simpg gr a?fg gvtqifJr 

qtijisff constituting the three gunas, under whose control the entire 

world remains, under the delusion of which ( the jagat ) does not realize 
Its own aTTf*iri.as Having controlled this affg of mine (I) manifest 

myself, that is, become as if one having an organism, through my own 
giqi, not from the Highest Reality, like an ordinary being. 

17 B. G. Vll 4 

^18 5i^^RT!T means by ‘ afifg > here— ‘ ^^4 q^lgir 
514?fi. — This as described, is my 
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(6) Apareyamitastvanyam 
Prakrtim vidclhi me pararhi 

Jivabhiitam... yayedam dharya- 
te jagat-This (as describ¬ 
ed under {5) above) is My low¬ 
er Prakrti. There is another, 
different from the former, 
which is My Para Prakrti, the 
Jiva which upholds the world. 

(7) Sarvabhutani kauntcya 
Prakrtirh yanti mfimikarh i kalpa- 
ksayc punastani kalpadau 
visrjamyaham’ii^i - 0 Son of 
Kunti! at the time of Pralaya 
all the bhiitas go to My 
Prakrti and again, in the 
beginning of the creation, I 
bring them out. 

(8) Prakrtirh svamavastabhya 
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visrjami punah punah | Bhuta- 

gramamimarh krtsnamavas'arh 
Prakrtervasat Again and 
again, having My own Prakrti 
under My control, I create 
this entire group of bhutas 
which is produced out of Pra¬ 
krti and is not independent.^^ 

( 9 ) Mayadhyaksena 

‘Prakrtih' suyate sacaracararh | 
Hetunanena kaunteya jagad- 
viparivartate iP'' The Prakrti 
produces animate and 
inanimate objects under 
My supervision; 0 Son of 
Kunti! it is due to this that 
the universe undergoes changes 
over and over again. 


19 B. G. VII 5 

20 .commenting on these two Hfifhs says— ' Through these two 
the Omniscient Lord is the cause of the creation, the extstence and 

the destruction of the world.' -B. G. XIII 19. 

21 B. G. IX 7. 

22 while explaining ‘ Jlffh ' says— ‘ 

23 B, G. IX 8. 

24 explains ‘ nffet ’ as 

25 B. G. IX 10. 

26 explains ' Uf fa ’ here as ‘ w irT?H 

SS'tRJira l — ‘ aftfa which is My huh consisting 

of three gunas which is of the nature of creates this world. 
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( 10 )‘Prakrtim Purusam 
caiva viddhyanadi ubhavapi I 
VikanTrhsca gunamscaiva viddhi 
Prakrti—sambhavan 11^’ Both 

Prakrti’ and ‘Purusa’ should 
be known to be without any 
beginning. Both evolutes 
(vikaras) and gunas should 
be known to be produced 
out of ‘Prakrti. 

(11) ‘Karyakaranakartrtve 

hetuh Prakrtirucyate | Purusah 
sukhaduhkhanam bhoktrtve 

heturucyate||’29_‘Prakrti ’ is 

the cause as far as the produc¬ 


tion of vikaras and the karanas 
are concerned while Purusa is 
the cause of the experiencing 
of pleasure and pain.^® 

(I2)‘Purusah jPrakrtistho 

hi bhuiikte prakrtijan gunan I 

Karanam gunsahgo’sya sad— 

asadyonijanmasull*’- -- Purusa 

• ) 

being present in the Prakrti, 
experiences the gunas born of 

• * is contact with 
these gunas is the causa of 
His taking birth in good or 
bad yonis.^^^ 



27 B. G. XIII 19. 

28 .xplain, ,hls as lollowsafU jw ,1 

Srs ‘’’■‘"f 7^ I ‘ r, ' .s ,ha ™, which c„„3ls,s 01 to. 

„ 7'““ 7'*» «"'! oous. ol .voles. ' 

D. XIII20. 

So'L ‘ ’ *“> ‘ ’ ■>' ohllosoph,. 

Blr.. 7. 7 ’ ** “hdetond Ihe stei.en Preto ol ihe 

2®''®" elements ot the Bitjsj which ore 

01.0 Sled St 

31 B. G. XIII 21. 

^plains thus—Ufa^T STf^iagajrqr 
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(13 ) ‘ Prakrtyaiva ca kar- 
mfini kriyamanani sarvasah I’ 
ActioHS being performed 
exclusively by Prakrti.^® 

(14) ‘ Sattvain rajastama 
iti gunfih Prakrti-sambhavahl'^^ 
Sattva, rajas and tamas are 
the three gunas which are 
produced by the Prakrti.^'’’ 


Besides, there are four or 
five more uses of the word 
‘Prakrti’occurring in the text,*® 
where it has been explained 
by Sankara as ‘ svabhava . So 
by analysing the above, we 
find, according to Sankara, 
that the word ‘ Prakrti ’ has 
been used in the following 
senses: (1) Svabhava, (2) A 
particular kind of disposition 
acquired from the previous life, 
( 3 ) Pradhana, that is, the state 
of equilibrium of the three 


gunas--sattva,’rajas and tamas, 

(4) The Divine Mayasakti, 
which is identical with the 
‘ Apara Prakrti ’ of the Lord, 

(5) The ‘lower Prakrti’ which 
constitutes the gunas, (6) The 
same as avidya, and (7) The 
‘ Para Prakrti ’ of the Lord 

which is the same as the Jiva. 

From the above it is 
obvious that Sankara does not 
make any distinction between 
Maya, Avidya and Prakrti and 
identifies it with the ‘ Prakrti ’ 
of Siimkhya. Accordingly this 
‘Prakrti’ also is trigunatmika 
(constitutes the three gunas 
--sattva, rajas and tamas) and 
is the cause of the vikilras of 
the Saihkhya. 

But, if we read the text 
of the BhagavadgitiT apart 
from its commentaries, it 



33 B. G. XIII 29. 

as before explains ‘ Bflf^ ’ as the of the which 

cnslltutes three JliJIs and he supports it from the yfa—3 t^ai^ ® 
and he further says that this ‘ Iff Pf ’ manifests ‘ i as it is m the 

girsri Philosophy. 

34 B. G. XIV 5. _ . , 

35 explains ‘ Hfftl ’ as before- Slf.frieH^IT ‘ 

36 B. G. VII 20; IX 12; XI 51; XV 7; XVIII 59. 
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becomes quite obvious that 
‘ Prakrti ’ is regarded as wholly 
different from ‘Mayah Maya 
has been described as divine, 
gunamayi (constituting three 
gunas) and duratyaya, that is, 
difficult to be overcome. In 
support of this we may refer 
to the line- “ Prakrtim svama- 
dhisthaya sambhavamyatma- 
mayaya, where both the 

words- ‘Prakrti’ and ‘atma- 
maya ’ have been used 
separately for two different 
purposes; one for ‘ adhisthilna ’ 

and the other for ‘ sambhava 
The Lord calls this ‘ Maya ’ 
as ‘ Mama maya ‘ Svamaya ’, 
‘Stmamaya’ , ‘Yogamaya', 
Himself being the ‘Yogesvara 
This repeated emphasis on 
egoistic expressions is very 
significant, and it cannot be 
used for the ordinary ‘ Prakrti ’ 
of Samkhya. 

The Lord never uses the 
word ‘Maya* without associ¬ 
ating it with Himself or His 
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powers. There are six refere¬ 
nces to the word ‘ Maya ’ in the 

Gita. 

(1) ‘ Sambhavimi atma- 
mayaya I manifest through 

My own ‘Maya* 

(2) ‘ DaivI hyesa gunamayi 
‘Mama Maya* duratyaya I 
This ‘ Maya of Mine is Divine. 
It constitutes three gunas (sat- 
tva, rajas and tamas) and is 
difficult to be overcome. 

(3) ‘ Mayfimetarh taranti 
tcp'*-They cross the influence 
of this ‘Maya’ 

(4) ‘ Mayayapahrtajhana’^^ 
—Whose understanding has 
been snatched away by the 
Maya (referred to under (2) 
above). 

(5) ‘ Naham prakasah sar- 

vasya yogamayasamavrtah’ 42 - 

I, concealed with the ‘ Yoga- 
maya,’ am not manifest to all. 

(6) ‘Isvarah. bhrima- 

yan sarvabhutlini yantrirudha- 
ni Mayaya^^ — The Lord 
through His Maya makes all the 


37 B. G. IV 6. 38 B.G. VII 14. 39 B.G. VII 14. 

40 Referred to under (2) above, 41 B, G. VII 15. 

42 B, G. VII 25. 43 B, G. XVIII 61. 
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bhutas rotate as if they are on 

some machine. 

In all those references it is 
quite definite that this ‘May5’ 

exclusively belongs to the Lord 

Himself and is used for His 
own purposes. People come 
under its influence only indi¬ 
rectly and that also when they 

ure mentioned in connection 
with the Lord. It has never 
been used in the GU5 in con¬ 
nection with the world or the 
Jivas exclusiv'ely. ‘ Prakrti ’ 
particularly AparH, on the 
other hand, no doubt, belongs 
to the Lord but it is much 
more concerned with the bhu- 
tas created in the world. It is 
also used by the Lord for His 
own use, as His ‘adhisthina ’ 
when He wants to manifest 
Himself as an ‘Avatara ’. 


Besides, the Lord Himself 
makes a very clear distinc¬ 
tion between the ‘Apari 

Prakrti’, and the ‘MHy5’: (l)He 
uses the attribute ‘Apari’ 
meaning ‘of lower type ’, that 
IS ‘non-cetana’ as distinguished 
from ‘Pari’ which is the ‘Jiva’ 
the very form of the Lord 
Himself. ( 2 ) Then again, 
while Prakrti’ is the cause 
of the three gunas--sattva, 
rajas, and tamas,^^ He speaks 
of the Maya as ‘daivi’, ‘guna- 

mayi’,and‘duratyaya’^^-divine, 

constituting three gunas and 
difficult to be overcome. 
The ‘Miiyi’ is made up of the 
three gunas, while ‘Prakrti’ 
is the cause of the three gunas. 
One subdues this ‘Maya’ only 
after one has realized the 
Lord Himself.‘‘r’ The attribute 


44 gN nuri; | -B. G. XIV 5. Hfe 

I -B. G. XIII 19 . f-B.G xiii 21. 

| b.G. Ill 5. and i 

B. G. XVIII 40. 5i^U=giq v/hile explaining B. G. XVIII40; says — 

| At B. G. XVIII 41 again, makes it clear by 


saying ; | Again he says, 

Hiqi I 
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tijin Sa'Tikhya is as much 


daivi has been added to Maya 
and not to ‘Prakrti’.*’ One 
may even go so far as to say 
that the Jiv'a itself has never 
been associated with this 

‘Maya’ though the Gita be¬ 
lieves in the identity between 

Jivaandthe Lord.The Maya 
belongs to the Lord exclusively 
and not to the Jiva. 

We may also point out 
that both these terms‘MayT 
and ‘Prarkti’ have different 
meanings in the GUi. * MHyT, 
as used here, is different from 
the ‘Maya’ of the Sankara— 
Vedanta and the ‘Prakrti’, as 
used here,is different both from 
the ‘Maya’ of the Sahkara- 
Vedanta and also from the 
Prakrti’ of the Samkhya- 
Karika. We know that the 
latter is the state of equili¬ 
brium of the three gunas, while 
the Prakrti of the Gita is the 
cause of the three gunas. The 


independent as the ‘Purusa’ 
while the ‘Prakrti’ of the GUa 
is entirely dependent on the 
Lord. The ‘Prakrti’ of L^vara- 
krsna’s Sarhkhya, according to 

the Parimimavada, itself 
apparently manifests the 
evolutes, that is,without the 
help of the Purusa, while in the 
Gita, the Lord says ‘ Maya- 
dhyaksena Prakrtih suyate 
sacaracaram’,^^ - the ‘Prakrti’ 
produces both animate and 
inanimate beings under My 
supervision or because of the 

contact of Ksetra and 

■ 

Ksetrajna. 

By the way, it may also 
be pointed out that according 

to Sankara both ‘ Prakrti ’ and 
‘Maya’ in the Gita are the 
same as ‘Avidya’, How is it 
then possible for Sankara to 

say that ‘ Prakrti ’ is nityii? 
Sankara himself says—Bvara 


47 Tha use of the expression ‘ > and < Jlff^ ’ in the B. G. IX 13 is 

meant for the of the gods and not that of the Lord, as tn the 

B. G. VII 14. 

48 | —b. G. XV 7. 

49 B.G. 1X10. 50 B. G. XIII26 
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being nitya (eternal), His two 
Prakrtis, namely/ Purusa ’ and 
‘ Prakrti both must be nitya 
- “nityesvaratvadisvarasya tat- 
prakrtyorapi yuktam nitya- 
tvena bhavitum.”-"’’ What does 

the term ‘ nityatva ’ then mean? 
Does it mean merely ‘ begin- 

ninglessness or ‘ endlessness ’ 
also? Sankara says-thelsvaratv^ 
of the Lord depends upon His 
lording over these two Prakrtis 
namely, ‘ Prakrti ’ and ‘Purusa’ 
(Aparaand Para respectively); 
so if these are not accepted 
as nitya, then the Isitva of 
the Lord will not be possible. 
This being so, we will have 
to accept that by ‘ nitya ’ 
Sankara means both begin¬ 
ningless and endless; for the 
Lord isnitya, not only because 
He is beginningless but also 
because He is endless, That 
is. He is imperishable and 
unchangeable. It is in the sense 

of beginningless, endless, im¬ 
perishable and unchangeable 

that the word ‘ nitya ’ is 
generally used. In other words. 


by ‘nitya’ (eternal) we un¬ 
derstand—it has existed, it 
exists and it will ever exist. 
If that be so, would it be 
possible for Sankara to say that 
‘ Maya ’ or ‘ Avidya ’ has exis¬ 
ted in the past, of course, from 
time immemorial, exists at 
present and will also exist in 

A 

future? If Sankara’s reply is 
in the affirmative, then why 

does he preach that there is 
only one reality, namely. 
Brahman? Where would go 
his nitya ‘Purusa and Prakrti’ ? 
Why not all these three, being 
equally eternal, are regarded 
as three different realities? 

Where will then stand 
Sankara’s Advaita philosophy? 
What will be the meaning of 
sruti-‘ Ekamevadvitiyam, neha 

nanasti kincana ? ’ There will 

be all confusion and the whole 

philosophy of Advaita will be 
nowhere. 

It is, therefore, correct to 

explain the term ‘ anadi ’ as 

‘having no beginning’.Thereby, 
it is possible to say that after 
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both the ‘Prakrti’ and the 
‘ Purusa ’ merge into the Lord, 
there remains only one Reality 
ultimately and not two or 
three. So nityatva, according 
to Sankara here in the present 
context, should be understood 
in the sense of only ‘beginning- 
lessness’ and not ‘endlessness 
also. As for the Isitva of the 
Lord, even when ‘ Prakrti * and 
‘Purusa’ have become one, or 
were one before, with the Lord 
before their manifestation, 
there will not be any difficulty. 
It is because He has the power 
to control these that they are 
within Him before their mani¬ 
festation in this world and also 
after their dissolution in Him 
during the pralaya. There lies 
His ‘ T^itva 

The position of Sankara 
as explained by him seems to 
be supported, most likely, by 
his taking the Lord, as found 
in the GUa, as the SagunaBra- 
hman. In His Sagupa form 
everything may be exactly as 
Sankara has explained. 


But this stand is not con¬ 
vincing to one who has studied 

the Gita. In the text of the 
Gita no clue has been given to 
differentiate between ‘Saguna’ 
and ‘Nirguua’ forms of the 
Lord. It seems as if both these 
aspects have been merged into 
the one and only one aspect 
of the Lord, In the garb of a 
human being, which is the 
creation of His own divine 
Maya, the Lord says—‘ Mat- 
tah parataram nanyat kihei- 
dasti Dhananjaya’,^^ which 
leaves no doubt that He does 
not want to represent Himself 
as the Saguna Brahman. 

There is only one Reality 
which is the Highest Reality 
and which persists throughout 
the book and all the rest that 
we have therein are His own 
Prakrtis. The conception of 

the Highest Truth is not put 
in the Gita enveloped within 
certain ‘upadhis’ (limitations) 
as it is the case with a jiva, 
but it is emphatically recog¬ 
nised to be all in all. There is 
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nothing beyond the Lord as 
He appears in the Gita though 
in a human garb. 

It does not seem to be 
quite convincing that there is 
still some higher aspect of the 
Lord, which may be His 
nirguna form, when He says, 
“Vasudevah sarvamiti”.®^ It 
is, therefore, that there exist 
only three Realities in this 

GUai^astra—Ksara, Aksara 

• / • 

and Purusottama or Vasudeva. 
Even though He may be in 
the human garb and be called 
Vasudeva and may possess all 
sorts of contradictory attri¬ 
butes, yet He is all in all, 
the only Reality, call him by 
any name. He is'Purna’ even 
in this human garb and there 
is nothing to reduce, or to put 
a| limitation to, his' Piirnatva’ 
in the Gita®*. 

The Lord has two Prakrtis- 
Para and Apara. The former 
is the empirical self, while 


the latter is the inanimate 
forms manifesting themselves 
as the universe. These forms 
areearth, water, fire,air, ikisa, 
manas, buddhi and ahankira. ®® 
These eight forms repressent 
the five bhiitas and the three 
inner-senses. From these follow 
all the bhutas. The three 
gunas sattva, rajas and tamas 
are the products of Prakrti. Be¬ 
sides, we have the five sense- 
organs of cognition and the 
five sense-organs of action 
and the five objects of the 
senses, namely ^abda, sparsa, 
riipa, rasa and gandha.^® 
While pointing out the 
comparative nature of 
organs of sense, the 
Lord says, “The [senses are 
subtler than the gross.organ¬ 
ism,and subtler than it is the 
manas, and still subtler than 
the manas, is the buddhq and 

the subtlest of allj is the 
Absolute.^'' 
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All the bhiitas merge into 
the unmanifest during pralaya» 
which, in its turn, merges into 
the Eternal Unmanifest Entity 
(sanatana avyakta). This is 
eternal. This never perishes. 
This has all the bhutas within 
Itself and pervades the entire 
universe.*'’'^ 

In order to present a 

comparative idea about the 

notion of ‘ PrakUi ’ in the GUa, 

it is necessary to give here 

what the Sfirhkhyakarika has 
said about it. 

According to the Samkhya, 

on the other hand, the following 
is the order of manifestation. 

Purusa (jna) and Prakrti 
(avyakta) are the two highest 
entities. The former is the only 
conscious entity, while the 
latter represents the entire 
non-conscious aspect of the 

universe. The Purusa is quite 
aloof. It does not take any 

interest in the evolution. The 
whole creation manifests itself 
from the Prakrti. First comes 
out the buddhi from the 
Prakrti, the primordial cause 


Buddhi manifests Ah'^nkfira, 
which in its turn, manifests 
itself into manas, the five 
organs of cognition and those 
of action, and the five tanmfi- 
tras, namely, sabda, sparsa, 
rupa, rasa and gandha. These 
tanmati'aS produce akasa, 
vayu,fire, water and earth 
respectively. 

The Samkhya Prakrti is 
the equilibrium of the three 
gunas. The gunas arc there 
in the Prakrti from time 
immemorial. One of these 
gunas is rajas, the nature of 
which is cala--impulsive and 
so the Prakrti and all its 
evolutes cannot remain in¬ 
active even fora moment. 
These three gunas do not ever 
separate themselves and so 
all the direct and indirect 
evolutes of the Prakrti do 
consist of these three gunas. Of 
course, the degree or propor¬ 
tion of each of these three 
gunas differs from evolute to 
evolute. In fact, the difference 
between one evolute and the 
other is really due to the 
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difference of the proportion of 
these gunas. 

These three gunas, name¬ 
ly, sattva, rajas and tamas, 
according to Saihkhya, consti¬ 
tute the very form of Prakrti, 
while these are the evolutes 
of Prakrti in the GUi, and 
so they have been repeatedly 

called ‘ Prakrtisambhavih, ’ 

« • 

‘ Prakrtijah, ’ and ‘Prakrtijaih’ 

We can see from the 
above that the order of the evo¬ 
lution according to Samkhya 
does not quite agree with that 
of the Gita. Even the con¬ 
ception of ‘Purusa’ and 
‘ Prakrti ’ differs. Besides, the 
very notion of the Absolute 


Truth of the Gita is not at all 

present in Sarhkhya. Simkhya 

ends with the discrimination 

between Purusa and Prakrti. 

» • 

The Purusa, even then, is not 
absolutely free from the 
Prakrti. The slight tinge of 
sattva remains with the Purusa 
during its kaivalya ( Prakrtirfi 

But it is 


pasyati Purusah). 

not so with the Gita. 


The 


Lord,who is the highest entity 
and in Whom the entire] crea¬ 
tion merges, is even above His 
own Maya. He is very active. 
One who realizes Him, never 

comes back to this saihsara. 
The notion of Advaita which 
we find in the Gita is not 
possible in Siirkkhya. 
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Buddhist Countries of South=east Asia 

( llth March to 4th July 1953 ) 



( Prof. P, V. Bapat, Poona 




I left Poona on llth 
March 1953 and reached 
Rangoon Via Calcutta on the 
16th March 1953. I travelled 
through all the Buddhist 
countries in south-east Asia, 
i. e. Burma, Thailand or Siam, 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam 
and came back to Poona on 
4th July 1953. 


I spent about a mon 
(16th March to 16th Apri 
in Burma, visiting Rangoc 
Mandalay, Pagan (oldcapit 
of Burma where the orthod 
school of Buddhism was fii 
introduced in the llth centu 

A. D. from Southern Burma 
Sagain Hills and the area roui 
about and Pegu. I wanted 
go to Prome and Thaton bi 
I was told that on account i 


the insecurity of law and order 
in that area, it would not be 
advisable to undertake the 
risk of travelling in those parts. 






going first to Bangkok where 
I stayed off and on for about 
two weeks. I went to Southern 
Thailand, visiting Nakhon 

Pathom (Nagara-prathama- 

first city) and Chaiya. Then 
I came back to Bangkok to 

resume my journey in the 

north of Thailand, going as 
far as Chieng-mai, and visiting 
on the way Ayuthia, Lopburi 
Phisnuloka and Sukhothai. In 
all, in Thailand also, I stayed 
for about a month (17th April 
-14th May). I tried ^in 
Bangkok to get a visa for 
Cambodia, but I was toJd in 


I 
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the Cambodian Legation that 

they had received no instruc¬ 
tions in connection with my 
visa (in spite of my efforts 
in that direction through the 
French Consul in Bombay) 
and so I had to go straight 
to Saigon; for, the visa for 
Vietnam was already secured 
in Bombay. 

In French Indo-China i.e. 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, 
I spent about six weeks (15th 
May— 28th June). With the 
help of a Sindhi merchant in 
Saigon, Shri. B. P. Jethmal 

by name—who was very kind 
and helpful to me through¬ 
out my stay in Vietnam I 
could secure the visa for 
Cambodia. I then went to 
Phnom-penh, the Capital of 
Cambodia, and thence to the 
world-famous temples of Ang¬ 
kor Vat which are really the 
wonders of Indian architecture. 

I spent about 10 days (27th 
]Viay—5th June) in the whole 
of Cambodia and about eight 

days (I5th-22nd June) in Laos 

where I visited Vientiene and 
Luangprabang. Laos has been 
a war-ridden country and no 


civil planes were available. 
I had to make special arrange¬ 
ments to secure transport in 
military planes. Monsieur 
Louisn Malleret, the Director 
ofE'cole FranCaise d’Extreme 
Orient, Hanoi, and Shri. J. N. 
Chaudhary, Consular Agent to 
the Government of India, 
Hanoi, were very helpful in 
securing permission for the 
military transport. The rest 
of the time I spent in different 
parts of Vietnam i, e. Southern 
Vietnam (Saigon, Nhatrang 
and Kao Dai centre), central 
Vietnam ( Hue' being the old 
capital of the country) and 
Northern (Hanoi being the 
Cultural centre of Vietnam). 

This tour that I had un¬ 
dertaken was of an exploratory 
nature and I had kept two 
points of view before me: (I) 
Firstly to study the present 
conditions of Buddhism in 
these countries, i. e. to study 
living Buddhism as it is prac¬ 
tised in these countries, to 
know the nature and extent of 
scholarship attained by scho¬ 
lars of repute in thesa coun¬ 
tries and to note •M^Hai’hlbdifi* 
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cations, if any, were actually 
made in the practical life of 
the people when they try to 
observe the ancient rules of 
Buddhist Vinaya (Discipline); 
and (II) secondly, to find out 
points of Cultural contact bet¬ 
ween India and these coun¬ 
tries. 

I. With regards to the first, 
it may, at the outest, be noted 
that like Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia and Laos are all the 
countries with the orthodox 
Theraviida Buddhism and Viet¬ 
nam is the country with Ma- 
hilyiina Buddhism, being in 
that respect more influenced 
by China. The former coun¬ 
tries attempt to adhere closely 
to the teachings of the Buddha 
as recorded in the Pali Tipi- 

taka, while the latter attempts 
to follow the later developed 
Mahtiyana school as represent¬ 
ed in the Chinese translations 
of Mahayana books in Bud¬ 
dhist Sanskrit. 


Book of rules and regulations 
for the Buddhist monks and 
nuns. As the institution of the 
Order of the nuns does not now 
exist in these counrries of the 
01 ihodox school, the question 
ol nuns ioliowing the rules of 
the Patimolikha docs not arise. 
But to make up tor the loss of 
this institution, as it were 
theie ^are^ often seen in all 
these .countries organised ef¬ 
forts to train)even women' in 
the religious field. But the 

training is confined to the low¬ 
er stage of the Upasikas 

(lay devotees) only, I saw 
such institution.s of training 
in Rangoon and Bangkok. In 
Vieinam, however, there is a 
regular training;;:institute ef 
the nuns in Hue', where the in¬ 
mates of the institution under¬ 
go a rigorous training from 
4.30 in the morning till 11 at 
night. This institution is beirtg 
run by a former Empress. 


All the Thcravadr. coun¬ 
tries make an attempt to follow 
the rules of discipline as laid 

own in the Patimokkha, the 


In almost all the places I 
visited, there are facilities of 
training for the monks. And 

very often young promising 
boys join the Order of the 

Buddhist monks for this faci- 
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lity of training. In the Bud¬ 
dhist University of Bangkok 
and in the Buddhist school of 
Phnom-penh (Cambodia), they 
have also made the arrange¬ 
ment for the teaching of Sans¬ 
krit as well as the modern 

languages of Europe, like 
English or French. In Quang- 
su temple at Hanoi, I was 
told that they would like to 
learn Sanskrit, but they find 
it difficult to secure a properly 
qualified teacher for the same. 
Here is a field where India can 

help. For, the religious books 
of the Vietnamese people are 
Chinese, where we olten find 
translations of originally 
Sanskrit books. 

As regards recitation of 
the Patimokkha every fortnight 
I find different practices 
prevail in different places. An 
Abhidhamma teacher in Ran¬ 
goon told’me that in his mo¬ 
nastery they recite only the 
first four Parajika dhammas, 
thirteen Sahghadisesas, and 
two Aniyata dhammas ^only, 
as they consider the rest to 
be Suttantika and consequent¬ 
ly not worth reciting. In 


another place, I was told that 
they recite the book in two 
instalments. In Rangoon I 
attended the recitation in a 
monastery, standing outside 
the meeting-hall. One of the 
three leading monks in the 
front row recited the text very 
rapidly and the rest sitting at 
the back simply listening to 
him. In Bangkok I attended a 
similar function sitting in one 
of the aisles of the temple 
thus being outside the place 
(of recitation ), where one ex¬ 
pert was reciting the text 
which was being checked by 
another with a book in his hand. 
In another big monastery 
where the inmates numbered 
about 400-500, I was told they 

could not hold the recitation- 
function, since they did not 

possess a meeting-hall where 
they all could meet. 

Among the laity,some 
observe the Uposatha-day 
(weekly holy day) by staying in 
the monastery and accepting 
the eightfold rules from a 
senior monk. On special days 
of holy festivities like the Tin- 
gyan in Burma, large numbers 
of elderly people, who do not 
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think of joining the hilarious 
parties outside, repair to the 
temples like Shwedgon and 
spend all the days of the festivi. 
ties in listening to the sermons of 

monks. They often wear choco¬ 
late-coloured clothes, wearing 

rosaries of |,bcads and 
putting on uttariya as they do 
neat-folded, in South India. In' 
Laos the upasikas wear white 


three months of the rainy 
seaons in this holy life of monks. 
And their contention is that 
they do so far the advantage of 
disciplinary life of monkhood. 
But a case of this kind of life, 
onlyj'for three days, also came 
to my notice. The laity are 
all faithful and liberally sup¬ 
port the monks everywhere. 


garments on the uposatha day, 
while in Thailand the upasikas, 
who are given to the practice 
of meditation, wear white gar¬ 
ments all the time. The laity 
generally observe all the eight 
rules of conduct except in 
Vietnam, where they arc not 
particular about abstaining 
from high seats and beds on the 
Uposatha days. On that day 
they take only one meal before 
noon,as the monks do all the 
year round, including those in 
Vietnam also. 


Unlike the custom in C( 
Ion, in Burma, Thailai 
Cambodia and Laos, it is 
stomarythat all men, son 

time or the other, will live t 

life of a monk for some days 
least. They often go f 


As far as scholarship is 
concerned, 1 believe, Burma is 
leading. There arc several mo¬ 
nasteries in and round about 
Mandalay, which can boast 
of sound scholars, especially 
in the field of Abhidhamma. I 

met one lady also who could 
lecture on Abhidhamma to 
audiences in the High-Court of 
Rangoon, and another who 
could speak Pali v/ell enough. 
Unfortunately, I did not meet 
such learned women in other 
countries. Most of the tem¬ 
ples in Burma possessed 
libraries of their own and not 
a few possessed a collection 
of manuscripts of their own, 
though only a few libraries 
had lists made of the manu¬ 
scripts contained in them. In 
Thailand, Cambodia and Laos? 
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o'nly Sta>te -libraries had their 
collection of manuscripts,while 

private temples possessed very- 
few manuscripts. In Vietnam, 
which is a war-torn country, 
very few temples had any libra, 
ries, of their »wn, of the reli¬ 
gious books in Chinese. A few 
possessed Vietnamese religious 
books printed in Roman charac¬ 
ters, 

II. As regards the other 

pdttit of cultural relation of 
these countries with India, 

I have to state that I found 
several points of cultural con¬ 
tact with India as follows:(l)In 
the first place, as all these 
countries are Buddhist, their 
religion which owed its ori¬ 
gin to India is the most impor¬ 
tant point of contact. The 
people feel grateful to India for 
having given them the found¬ 
er of their religion. They all 
love to visit India which con¬ 
tains their holy places of pilgri¬ 
mage. The custom in these 
countries except in Vietnam, of 
taking to monastic life for a 
limited period and then return¬ 
ing to family-life, corresponds 
to the Brahmanical custom'of 
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Upanayana—approaching a 

teacher for study— and then 
returning to the family-life of 
a householder after the period 
of training. 

(2) There are traces of 
Mon people in Burma and 
North Thailand, who are sup¬ 
posed to be descendants of the 
Takings that probably came 
from the East coast of India 
and settled in Burma. They 
are often tall and have straight 
nose. It was a Mon gentleman, 

U Dwe by name,who formerly 
was a representative of Burma 
on the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, Delhi, who showed 
us over the whole of the town 
of Pegu. The Mon inscriptions 
in Burma reveal that the 
Mon language contains several 
words which are of Sanskritic 
origin.lt was fom Thaton, the 
capital of the Mons, that the 

Burmese king Aniruddha took 

away (llth century A.D.) the 
whole of the Pali Tipitaka 

to Pagan where he introduced 
Buddhism of the Theravada 

School. Till then, there pre¬ 
vailed Mahiyilna Buddhism 
which trickled down through 
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Bengal and Siam. Mahayana 
images and votive tablets 
bearing legends in Sanskrit 
have been discovered in 
Burma. 

(3) Along with the reli¬ 
gion of the Mons, the Bur- 
man kings of Pagan, the old 
capital of Burma, accepted 

the architecture of India, as 
can be seen from the old tem¬ 
ples of Pagan, like those of 
Aanada, SabbaniiQ, Shwezigon 
etc. which have been built on 
Indian models and perhaps by 
Indian artisans and craftsmen 
who had come to the centres 
of Mon people like Prom, Tha- 
ton, Pegu etc. Even now Pegu 
is called Ossa-( Orissa) Pegu. 
The towers of some temples in 
Thailand, the three adjacent 
temples with towers in Gopura 
style scattered over Lopburi, 

Sukhothaiand Ayuthiain Thai¬ 
land and temples in Chaiya and 
Chiengmai (south and north 

Thailand ) reveal the Indian 
architecture of these temples. 
The stupa of Kuang Hmudaw 
near Sagain Hills in Burma 
and a dome-shaped stupa in the 
precincts of Vat Visun in 


Luangprabang reveal that 
they are not a far cry from 
the stupa at Sanchi in India, 
in spite of the long distance 
in time, 

(B Images of Brahmani- 
cal gods arc found scattered 
all over these countries, which 
are very fittingly called Great¬ 
er India. Such images arc of 
Siva (or his Lii^ga), Bhaga- 

vati or Uma, Vis'iiu, Hariharai 
Ganesa or Hanurnan and 
photographs of some of these 
I have taken either in situ or in 
Museums. Samples of Art be¬ 
longing to different cultural 
waves spreading out from India 
in different periods such as 
Amaravati (2nd-3rd century 
A. D.), Gupta (4th-6th cen. 
A. D.), Pallava (6th-8th cen. 

A. D.) and Pfila ( 8th-10th cen. 

A. D.) are seen in votive tab¬ 
lets, architectural patterns 
designs and decorative motifs,’ 
images etc. So also hundreds 
of Sanskrit inscriptions with 

names of Hindu d ities and 
with those of the then ruliim 
kings of Cambodia and Cham^- 
pa (corresponding to south¬ 
east Vietnam), and some giving 
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the dates in Saka era (7th-llth 
cen.) leave no doubt what-so- 
ever about the cultural con¬ 
tacts with India. The wonder¬ 
ful stone temples of Angkorvat 
are dedicated to Brahmanical 
gods and in the long galleries 
of the corridors of those tem¬ 
ples are carved in bas-reliefs 
stories of Ramayana, Mahii- 
bharata, and other stories of 

Indian mythology. Stories of 
Ramayana are also seen paint¬ 
ed on the walls of a Royal 
temple in Bangkok, and on the 
walls of a temple in Vientiene 
according to the Thai and 
Laotian varsions, respectively, 

of the Ramayana. At Po-na- 
gar, near Nhatrang in south¬ 
east Vietnam, there are still 
remains of beautiful Hindu 
temples and even now there is 
a stone image of the Bhagavati 
or Uma, which now is consid¬ 
ered by the local priests of the 
temple as a Chinese goddess. 
In Vietnam, on the chest of 

the images of the Buddha 
I also noted a Svastika mark 

inverted ( ) in images of 

old and Svastika mark now 
prevalent ( S ) in images of 


comparatively modern times. 
The inscription’ on the back 
of a Buddha-image that has 
now been discovered as a re¬ 
sult of bombing in the last 
second world-war at Bota- 

taung Pagoda, in Rangoon, 
reveals a Pali Buddhist for¬ 
mula written in Indian charac¬ 
ters of about the 4th or 5th 
century A. D. 

(5) In addition to the 
above there are traces of 
Indian people, Indian styles 
of dress and Indian customs 
prevailing among some people 
of these countries. There are 
Brahmans in Rangoon and 
Mandalay, who are called 

Ponas and there are separate 
residential quarters called Po- 
na-basti. These people are 
often given to the practice of 
their profession as astrologers 
and I saw in Mandalay they 
possessed in their houses old 
manuscripts of astrological 

works as well as several Sans¬ 
krit works written in old Ben¬ 
gali characters. They still have 
their Indian names, though 
they use also local names for 
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their daily use among the loca^ 
people. These Brahmans at 
one time enjoyed a position 
of honour in the court of Bur- 
man kings, but now they are 
in sad economic condition. 
Similarly, the Brahmans are 
found also in Bangkok, Chaiya 
and Phnom-penh. Those in 
Bangkok and Phnom-penh 
still hold a position of honour 
in the Royal household and 
they are invited to attend the 

ceremonies of ’ Coronation or 
anniversaries. They have their 
temples in Mandalay and Bang¬ 
kok. Those in Phnom-penh 

are called Paragu and hold 
the honoured post of being in 
charge of guarding the Royal 
Sword. They wear dhotis in 
North-fndian fashion and have 
tuft of hair at the back of 

their head. In Thailand, Cam¬ 
bodia and Laos, the villagers, 
both men and women, wear 
their lower garments in the 

same fashion (sa-iraccAa dhoti, 

the lower end of the dhoti 
being tucked back). The same 
style of wearing the lower 
garment is also seen among the 
Royal Princes of Thailand. 


There is the Indian custom 
in the Royal and other High 
Orthodox- families of the hair¬ 
cutting ceremony (culukan-- 
tana) of children, which is 
celebrated with great pomp 
and festivity. Cases are found 

in villages of little boyshaving 
locks of hair kept in the front 
part of the head, or sometimes 
two locks of hair on both sides 
of the head. Of course as in 
India, on account of the in¬ 
fluence of the west, this custom 
has fallen into disuse in cities 
and large towns. 

In Bangkok, in a big open 
area, there are dug deep into 
the ground, very high pillars 
of timber (presented by a 

European gentleman who lived 
in Thailand for more than 
fifty years), with a cross-piece 
at the top of both to which 
ropes of swings were tied. 
Until a few years ago, the 
swings in this place were used 
for public entertainemnt as 
they do even now in India on 
certain special religious festi¬ 
vals as at the time of 

Nagapancaml. 
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In Thailand and Laos, 
they have the practice of 
greeting each other at the 
first meetimo with “Swaddhi” , 
which is a corruption of 
Sanskrit ‘ Svasti ’. !n Thailand 
and Laos, this word “ Svasti ” 
is also used at the beginning 
of several books instead of 
‘ Namo Tassa Bhagavato Ara- 
hato Sammfisambudhassa ’. 
The Commentary Sankhepa- 
tthajotani in the Vajiranana 
library of Bangkok c< mmicnced 
with “Svasti Bucidhaya, 
while a Laotian Nissaya (a 
commentary in the local popu¬ 
lar language ) on the Visuddhi- 
magga commenced with 
“ Namo tassa atthu ”. In 
Vietnam many of the Buddhist 
prayers consist in salutations 
to the Mahayanist deities 

which begin with the Sanskrit 
word “ Namo ’’. 

The use of Saka era in 
these countries before they 
used their own or the Buddhist 
era and the mention of the 
same era in the dates of the 
inscriptions in Cambodge or 
Champa evidently shows the 
South-Indian influence. Cor- 
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responding to the time of the 
Sun’s entrance into the sign 
of the Zodiac Aries (Mesha, 
Ram), about the middle of 
April, the Burmans have a 
hilarious water-festival which 
is called by them Tin-gyan. 
They have now after indepen¬ 
dence, raised it to a national 
festival and all people, men 
and women, young and old, 
take an active part in the same. 
It precedes their New year. 
They throw witer on each 
other (except the monks who 
abstain from such worldly 
sports) and it is impossible to 
go out and come back with¬ 
out being drenched. This 
festival being considered as a 
holy one, the religious-minded 
people spend the day in listen¬ 
ing to the refigious sermons 
of the monks. This custom was 
prevailing in Thailand also; but . 

now-a-days some restrictions 
have been laid on the same. 
Still, in Chieng-mai, even now 
it is observed, as that northern 
part is influenced by Burma. 
The sacredness of this period 
of Mesha-Samkranti is probably 
derived from South India, 
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The custom of tattoing is 
observed in all these countries 
except Vietnam and even monks 
are seen with passages from 
sacred sutras tattoed over the 
body. It is observed mostly 
on men with marks on chest, 
back, arms and thighs. 

Country women in Thai¬ 
land and Vietnam are seen 
wearing ornaments around the 
neck similar to those worn in 
India. They also wear ear- 
rings ; even in advanced age 

and men too are found wearing 
lockets around the neck. 

(6) Lastly, from linguistic 
evidence also, this cuiturai 
relation is noted. On account of 
Buddhism, Buddhist technical 
words are seen in the languages 
of all these countries except 
Vietnam. Many of these words 
are written correcily in Pali 
as in Indian origin ’ languages, 
but they are pronounced 
strangely, according to the 
various practices in different 
countries. Wchavein Burmese 

ubo for Pali Uposatha, uyin 
for Pali uYya.na (garden), cit 
pronounced sU for citta, kuto 
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for kusala, ihaibinyu for 
sabbciwnu, tisaa for sacca, 
tutta for sutta, nissa for nicca 
etc. In Thai language, there 
are many more words coming 
from Sanskrit than from its Pali 
ionii.Ksema iskas^ma (and 
not kherna ), sthana is satheLna 
(and not \hiina). There is 
much of consonantal shifting 
in Thai language from Sanskrit 
consonantal sounds, Kha 
stands also for ga and gha', 
cha for ja and jha\ lha for 
da and dha-, pha for ba and 
bha as khothixna for godi-na 
chaya for jaya, tk'ina for 
diina, phrixm for Bn\.hmai}a, 
or satikha for sangha, chan 
for jhana, AyUhia for 
Ayodhya, phasa for bhasa. 
So also it is found that there 
is a tendency to simplify the 
final conjunct consonant, as 
vimut for vimutti, visud for 
visuddhi, sonkran for Sah- 
kriinta'etc. It is noted that 
several Indian consonants, 
when finals, change according 
to some rules into other sounds 

altogether. I noted that 
consonantal changes which 
take place into Chinese frorn 
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Sanskrit are in a few cases 
also observed in Thai language 

itself. For instance, for Sans-- 
krit vijbijcFa, we have phiphAsa 
in Thai, phiphosa in Chinese; 
tor dharaip we have tharani 
in Thai, tho-lo-ni in Chinese. 
For Buddha, Thai has Phut, 
the same as the old pronuncia¬ 
tion of the modern Chinese 
word Phu. China is a neighbour 
of these countries and it is no 
wonder that many Chinese 
words are incorporated in Thai 
language. The Vietnamese are 
all originally Chinese and they 
have retained still many old 

pronunciations of the Chinese 
words. 

Consistently with the ob¬ 
jects mentioned above of my 
study-tour, I , gladly availed 
myself of i the opportunity, 
whenever I was invited, to give 
a talk to the elite of the towns 
I visited. In Mandalay, I gave 
talks on two Sundays 29th 
March d:_5th April to the elite 
of the town speaking on ‘India 
and its culture outside In¬ 
dia’ and on ‘ Buddhaghosa’s 

Visuddhimagga.’ The latter 
talk was in Pali. In Bangkok 


on 24th April, I gave a lecture 
to a large audience on Bud¬ 
dhist culture of India and 
its influence outside, at the 
headquarters of the Buddhist 
Association of Thailand. My 
talk in English was immedi¬ 
ately interpreted by a young 
Thai lady, Mrs. Karunii by 
name, who was in Benares 
University for some years. 
I gave a similar talk in Chieng 
mai ( northern Thailand) on 
10th May, where I emhpasised 
on the cultural exchange 
between India and Thailand. 
My talk here was automatically 
recorded, along with the 
Thai interpretation of the 
same. In central Vietnam, on 
25th June, at the Pleadquar- 
ters of the Buddhist Associ¬ 
ation at Hue', I gave another 
lecture on Indian Buddhism 
and cultural exchange between 
India and Vietnam. Here also 
an automatic record was ta¬ 
ken of my speech along with 
that of my interpreter who 
was a teacher of English in 

a local school. 

Now about the net benefit 
of my tour in these countries, 
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which as I have said above 

was more of an explorative 
nature as it was confined to 
a short period of fourteen 
weeks only;— 

I could find in Mandalay 
avery rare manuscript in Pali 
of a commentary on the Visu- 
ddhimagga of the famous 
scholiast, Buddhaghosa. The 
Union Buddha Sfisana coun¬ 
cil of Rangoon have under¬ 
taken to supply me a copy 

of the same,+ as I could find 
no arrangement in Rangoon 
to have a photostat copy of 
the same. I came to know in 
Burma of two more comment¬ 
aries, one ow iJilindapanha 
and the otlier on Petakopadesa, 
which weic unlmown to us 
here in luclii. i he former I 
have secured and the other 
I am still trying to secure. 

In Bangkok, intheVajira- 
nana library of manuscripts, 
I saw a manuscript, written 
in old Khmer, of another com¬ 
mentary, Sahkhepattha-jotani 
by name, on the Visuddhi- 


+ How 1 have secured the same. 


magga. I also saw only 
one volume of printed text 
of a sub-commentary on the 

S a m a n t a pfisad i ka, A1 1 h a y oj a ua 

by name,which will be very 
useful to me in as much as I 
have been working on the Chi¬ 
nese version of the Simauta- 
p'lsadika. The secou-l vo¬ 
lume of the same is still in 
press. In Chiengmai (north¬ 
ern rhailand), I also could 
see a printed copy of another 
sub-commentary, Althayojaiul, 
in two volumes, on the Ad- 

hibhammatthasahgaha. I could 
secure copies of tho same. 

In Phnom-pciih,! noticed 
in the list of inanuscrii)ts, 

a copy of the Stihklie- 
patthajotaiu, cuhitika on the 
Visuddhirnaggi cousisitiug of 
14 folios oii'y. It is worth 
investigating wliether this is 
another commentary or only 
an incomplete copy of the 
one found in the Vajirauana 
library of Bangkok. In the 
same library, it was also no¬ 
ticed that the Theragatha 
Atthakatha had t wo parts. 
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What I found as most 
interesting material for my 
special subject of Cino-Indian 
studies was the material that 
I found in Thai and Vietnamese 
languages. The Thai people 
are a branch cognate with the 

Chinese people and there is 
a physical resemblance between 

them. The Thai and Chinese 
languages are similar in 
construction, both presenting 
certain peculiarities which 
distinguish them from any 

other language of the world.' 
It is said that! the people of 
Yunan (south China) are more 
Thai than Chinese and that 
the dialect of the people with¬ 
in 100 miles of Canton can 
be understood by a Bangkok 
Siamese, { See History of Siam 
by Wood, pp. 31-32). The 
Vietnamese are originally 
Chinese people and their 
religious literature even now 
is found in Chinese language 
and Chinese script and not 
in Roman characters which 
are introduced by their rulers, 
the French. The transforma¬ 
tion of certain sounds into 
Chinese from Sanskrit is also 


observed in the Thai language. 
The change of Sanskrit 'bha' 
into 'pha' and ' vi' into 'phi' 
noted in Chinese also occurs 
in the Th u language. For 
instance, for pali'jb/zasa' the 
Thai has 'pMsa' and for 
‘ Vifnu ’ and ‘ vamsa ' in 
Sanskrit, it has ‘p/zfsrzu ’ and 
‘phongd-s' respectivly. So also 
the change into Chinese ‘ tha ' 
of ' c/a ’ and ‘ c/Aa ’ in Sanskrit 
is also noticed in Thai words 
like ‘ fhlep ’ for ‘ c/eva’ and 
'th 2 .rd.ni' for ‘c/Aaraui’. The 

Vientnamese language reveal- 

• . 

ed a still more interesting 
feature,'namely, that it retains 
the old pronunciation of 
several Chinese characters as 
the dialects in south-China do. 

For instance, the Chinese 
transliteration of the Sanskrit 
word ' Cd.krd.vd.r5 ’ is made by 
letters which are pronounced 
as chie-'kie-yue in modern 

Chinese. The last character 
which is pronounced as 'yue' 
in modern Chinese is still 
pronounced in Vietnamese as 
‘ Viet ’,thc first half of the name 
of the country ‘Vietnam’. 
So here it is cRar that when 
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the Chinese transliteration of 

this word was made, that last 
character must have been 

pronounced as ‘ Viet a sound 
which is nearer to the Sankrit 
sound Var/r. Thus it is 
believed that a closer study 
of Vietnamese language along 
v/ith that of northern Thai¬ 
land as well as of the dialects 
of China, especially of the 
south, will explain several 
difficulties noticed in the Chi¬ 
nese transliterations of Indian 
words, both Sanskrit and Pali. 
And for this purpose ;i prolong¬ 
ed stay and study in the 
northern areas of Indo-China 

as well as in the Far East, 

i. e. China, Korea and Japan 
which last has retained pro- 
ivunciation closer to the old 
prouuucifttion of the Chinese 
characters, will enable me to 
do justice to the problems of 

Cino--Indian studies that I 

have had in hand for the last 
few years. 

I cannot conclude this 
paper without expressing my 
thanks to several gentlemen 
who contributed to make my 




study-tour a success that it 
has been. In the first place, 
I mast express my thanks to 
Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad, 
the President of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, 
New Delhi, for having made 
it possible for me to undertak 
this study-tour under the aus¬ 
pices of that Council. I have 
to express my thanks to the 
Union Buddha Sasaua Council, 
Burma, for having given me 
all facilities during my stay in 
that country, and particularly 
to U Chan Htoon,the Attorney 
general of Burma under 
whoso dynamic guidance the 
council is vigorously carrying 
on its activities, and to U 
Ba Than of Rangoon and 
to Dr R, L. Sony of Manda¬ 
lay for all their kindness and 
hospitality during my stay in 
Rangoon aud Mandalay, res¬ 
pectively. In Thailand, all 

my tours were underatkeu 
under tho wise aud helpful 
guidance of Pandit Raghunath 
Sharma, Director of Thai 
Bharat Lodge, Bangkok, and 
I cannot adequately express 
my thanks to him. In Viet¬ 
nam, I was very much indebt- 
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ed to Shri. 0. P. Mohla, vice- 
consul to the Government of 
India, Saigon, and to Shri. 

B. P. Jethmal of the same 
place, to Monsieur Louis 
Malleret, Director, E’cole 
Fran§aise D’ Extreme Orient, 

Hanoi,and to Shri. J.N Chau- 
dhari. Consular Agent to 

the Government of India, 
Hanoi, for all the troubles 

they took for me in arranging 
my tour and for sparing no 
pains to make it a success. 
His Eminence Choun Nath 
Jotiiiana, the Sahgharaja of 
Cambodia, was all kindness 
to me and his help as well 
as that of Monsieur Marc 
Gire, Head of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department in that 
area and his Assistant Mon¬ 
sieur Cuezel Colomb went 
a long way to make our visit 
to Angkor-Vat instructive and 
enjoyable. I cannot fail to 
express my gratitude to His 


Excellency Pra Alison Prince 
Sovanpoona, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster of Laos "and to Prince 

Ratan Poona Chaokhoueng o- 
Luangprabang, who took per¬ 
sonal interest in seeing that 
every facility was given to me 
during my stay in Laos, in 
spite of the fact that the 
country waa a war-ridden 
country. So also I cannot 
forget to mention Monsieur 
S. E. Vinh Tho, Secretary to 
the Cabinet of Central Viet¬ 
nam, Hue', for all the help 
that he gave during my brief 
visit to Hue'. And last but not 
the least, I must express my 
thanks to Mr. S. H. Burney, 
the Secretary to the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, 
New Delhi, who has been 
extremely helpful to me in his 
prompt and sympathatic replies 
to all my queries in connection 
with this tour. 


Date of 


VASIDEVA’S COMMENTARY 


On The 




Rajasekhara 


( Between A. D. 1450 and 1750 ) 


By — Dr. P. K. Code, 

Curator Bhandarhar Oriental 

The following commen¬ 
taries on Riljasekhara’s Kar- 
puramanjari have been re¬ 
corded by Aufrecht in his cata- 
logus catalogorum;— 

C. C. /, p.82 

(1) by Kamaraja 

(Premaraja ) 

(2) by Krsnasunu 

(3) by Dharmadasa 

(4) Ratnamailjari by 
Pitambara 

( 5 ) ^arpuramail/ari- 

praAasa by Fasirofeva 
k;t70; Peters. 3. 393. 

( 6 ) ^arpuramafi/arl- 

c/jaya 

C. C. ll,P.15-KarpnrzmaS\i7ir\- 

praAasa by Pasucfeva 


M. A, D. Lit., Poona. 

Pesearch Inslilule, Poona. 

I am concerned in this 
paper with Vasudeva’s comm¬ 
entary which is available in a 
published form'^ Its editor 
has not determined the date 

of the commentator Vasudeva. 

I propose in this paper to 
put some limits to his date. 

Vasudeva was the son of 

Prabhakara and Gomati as 

stated in the following stanza 

at the beginning of his com¬ 
mentary:- 

In all the colophons found 
in the commentary the name of 
the author, the name of his 
father and the name of the 


L. 3288; Peters. 4.25; 
Stein 77 (inc. ) 


are recorded as follows: 
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“ ^fci“■ have been copied about A.D. 




Accordiiii; to Auficcht 


1750 which is, therefore, the 
later limit to the date of 
Vasudeva. The earlier limit to 


(CC.I,p.5S;)!IiS;?.:or.ii.c.s=d yfeudeva may 


a work on UiUKll called tlie 
'I%?"W4r[-5i:rK dealing with 
the substitution of milk for 
intoxicating spirits in the 
ceremony. ( See Hall’s Biblio¬ 
graphy, 20.i). This ...orl; 

cites mawm and the 

fucirauof (C. A.D.tO/O- 

1100). ThchlS. “ Petms 4'25" 

mentioned by Autrccht is iden¬ 
tical with hlS. No. 6d2 of 
1886-92 withJiaJra by 

) in the Govt. MSS. 
Library at the B. 0. Ih Insti¬ 
tute, Poona. Another Mb. of 
Vasudeva’s mentioned by 
Aufrecht is “ Peters 3'j93 ” 
which is identical with MS.No. 

278 of 1884-86 in the Govt. 
MSS. Library. Both these 
MSS. bear no dates. They 
appear to be at least 130 years 

old. The MS. “ K. 70” of 

« 4 

recorded by Kielhorn in iiis 

list of C. P. MSS., Nagpur, 
1874, p. 70, is mentioned by 
Kielhoron to be about 125 
years old. if this statement 
IS correct the MS appears to 


now be fi.xed on the basis 
of references in the commen¬ 
tary. Work's and authors 
mentioned by Vasudeva in 
his ( N. S. Press 

</S ' 

Bombay, 1019) are as follows;- 

(1) p. 1, 2, 

10, 18 

(2) p. 2, 10, 14, 15, 

16, 17, 22, 28, 30 

(3) 2, 4,10,11, 

14, 36, 38, 42 etc. 

(4) p. 2, 6, 7, 8, 35 

(5) p. 2 

(6) p. 5, 34, 37 

(7) p. 6, 

(8) p. 6,13 35,63 

(9) p. 6, 8 

(10) p.O 

(11) may-mqiif:—p. 1 

(12) p. 7, 

(13) gmsFl:— p. 10, 34 

(14) mf;ti?33ftfq;?iin-p. 10 

(15) ?fTiKfh5%-p.,13,14,46 


% • 

(17) mf^q^q'il--p.44,46 

(18) ti»n2q—p.44 

(19) f^«4:-p.45- A.D. 1111 
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(20) ^jt:-p.52 

(21) ^fe^^-p.59 

(22) gjViT p.66,69,81 

(23) p.70, 

The date of some of the 
works and authors mentioned 
by Vasudeva are as follows;— 

No. 17—Between 

A.D. 1300 and 1350 ( See p. 
236 of Sanskrit Poetics Vol. 
I, 1923, by S.K. De)=Between 
A. D. 1300 and 1380 (See p. 
421 of P. V. Kane’s Sanskrit 
Poetics 1951 ) 

No. 9— vnqqqtra— This is 
obviously the by 

Saradatanaya — between A. 

1100 and 1300 (See p. 242 of 

S. K. De’s Poetics Vol. I ). 

—between 1175 and 1250 
A. D. ( See p. 405 of P. V. 
Kane’s Sanskrit Poetics). 

No. 7— A work 

of this name was composed by 

in A. D. 1613 
(Seep. 402 of P. V. Kane’s 
Sanskrit Poetics). 

No. 13-— Very 

probably this work is identical 
with the of 


A. D. 1340-1360 according to 

A. N. Krishna Aiyangar (See 

p. 411 of P. V. Kane’s Sanskrit 
Poetics ). 

No. 16— — 

Sarhgdeva, the author of this 
work on music, was patronised 
by the Yadav king Siiighna 
(A. D. 1210-1247). ( See p. 419 
of P. V. Kane’s Sanskrit 
Poetics, 1951 ). 

As ^§^4 mentions and 
quotes from the (c. 

A. D. 1300-1380 ) we may dx 
about A. D. 1450 as the earlier 
terminus to the date of his 
commentary on the jf 

the work quoted by 

him is identical with the 
composed in A.D. 1613 by 
SundaramiSra Aujagari, this 
earlier limit can be pushed 
up to about A.D. 1650, the 
later limit being about A.D. 
1750 fixed by me already on 
the strength of the age of a 
MS. of Vasudeva’s Prakasa 
recorded by Kielhorn. 

Vasudeva records the 
following vernacular equiva¬ 
lents in his commentary. 
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Page 18— 

Page 27— 

* 

‘ziq^T' HNiqiu: I ” 

Perhaps Viisucieva hailed 

from Maharaslra and knew 

• • 

the Marathi language. 

In the light of evidence 
recorded above we can arrive 
at the following conclusions 
regarding Vasudeva’s date:— 


(1) Thedate of Vasudeva 
definitely lies between A. D. 

1450 and 1750. 

(2) If the work Natya- 
pradipa mentioned by Vasu¬ 
deva is identical with the 
Natyapradipa composed by 

Sundaramisra in A. D. 1613, the 
date of Vasudeva can be fixed 

between A. D. 1650 and 1750. 


The PROBLEM OF 



By—Prof. R, B. Athavle,. Ahiiieda’.'ad. 


The problem of Nandi 
is closely connected with the 
problem of Purvarahga, 

Purvaranga,as isjiescribed 
in Bharata Natya Sastra (B. 
N. S.),was a big performance, 
partly musical and partly 
consisting of recitations, 
dialogues and conversations. 
It was performed just before 
the actual drama was staged 
(cf. 

B. N. S,, V 7 ) it was per¬ 
formed partly for the appease¬ 
ment of the evil spirits, 
demons and Yakscs (cf. 

I B. N. S., V. 

47-48) and partly for the 
propitiation of Gods ( cf. 

B. N. S.,^ V. ^13 ) . In its 


to entertain the audience and 
to introduce the dramatist 
and the drama. 

This Purvarahga consisted 
of nineteen items of which 
the first nine were performed 
behind the curtain [cf. 

3 ( i, e. the first nine 

items upto ifta-the tenth item-) 

^1 B^ S., V 

11], From the tenth upto last 
(i, e, 19th) item-n^t^rn-all the 
ten items were performed 

before the audience, actually 
on the stage. A list of these 
ten items is given below:- 

10th item (including 
and 11th item 

12th item 13th 

item 14th item 


concluding pare, u oargained I5th item loth item 
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17th item 18th 

item 19th item 

From to the 

items had full music. The 

actors in worshipped 

the banner-staff of Indra 
(called 3T5i;() and turned round 
the staff and saluted the 
guardian-angels Then 

came the most important item 
of Nandi—the 13th item. It 
is defined in Bharata Natya 
Sastra thus :■— 

(B. N. S., V. 24-25) 

This Nandi of the Pur-- 
varahga, in its main charac¬ 
teristics, is the exact prototype 
of that Nandi, the first 
benedictory verse ( or verses ) 
of a dramatic composition 
which was to be staged after 
the Purvarahga items were 
over. The 14th item, not 
being important from the point 
of view of Nandi, may be 
safely dropped. Then comes 
the 15th item, the Rangadviira 

so called because it 
introduced for the frist time 
the two kinds of gestures— 


[ Oriental Thowqht 

those of speech and limbs— 
(^;ilTf¥RqRRqPII B. N- S. , V. 
27) which are essential features 
of a dramatic performance. 
The Rahgadvara consists of 
a verse recited in accompani¬ 
ment of some sort of acting, 

which is an earnest of the 
coming dramatic performance. 
After Rahgadvara follow the 
two kinds of dance—the Carl 
(an amatory dance) and the 
Mahacari (a frantic dance). 
After these two kinds of dance, 

comes the 18th item, Trika, 
so called because, in it there 
are three persons—of whom 
Vidusaka is the frist, the 
Sutradhara is the second and 
some Pariparsvaka is the third- 
indulging in light talk, which, 
however, hints at the drama 
and the dramatist. The last 
but an important item is the 
in which the audience 
is praised and requested to 
witness the dramatic perfor¬ 
mance with interest. 

I have given a detailed 
description of the last seven 
items of the Purvaranga, in 
order to show that excepting 
the three items (out* of Jthese 
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seven) - the items called 

and - all the 

four items and 

) all combined actually 

a'nticipated the prologue 

or ) of the coming drama. 

o' CJ 

In fact it can be calb ci a 
miniature prologue ( JltaWT) 

perhaps written and arranged 
in a set form by the director 
of the dramatic company for 
the edification and entertain¬ 
ment of the audience. This 
miniature prologue, beginning 
with the thirteenth item of 
the Purvaranga, if rightly 
performed, would hardly 
leave any room for the pro¬ 
logue of the dramatist. But 
we know that insplte of this 
superfluity of one of these 
two prologues, both wer^j per¬ 
formed ( one after the other) 
on the stage before the audi. 
ence. Thus these two kinds of 

Prastavanas-the first formed 

out of some of the last items 

of the Purvaranga, and the 

second, the proper prologue 

of the dramatist - lived side by 

side on the Indian stage for 
nearly seven hundred years, 

from the^ time of the Bharata 

Natya Sastra (Circa 300 A.D.) 


to the time of Natyaveda- 
vivrti of Abhinavagupta (1000 
A. D.). Abhinavagupta in his 
Vivrti clearly mentions 
these two Prastavanas thus:- 


“ ^3 ^ ait 


ar [aT=^i ] 

>2;a taa^ faafar at ailV: 1 fgalai 

ai afeaT 1 t3;a 

a^a'an I ^ aaPaa ^raf- 

aia^ - — aaaft«T: 
fsfaar 1 


( Vivrti on B. N. S., V.180 ) 


But the conflict between 
these two prologues was 
inevitatable, because one of 

the two prologues was really 
superfluous In this conflict, 

3.S WclS llatUl'aJ, tilC Pr3.Slii« 

vanaof the Purvaranga suffered 
in the end. Gradually It came 

to be dropped or rather 
absorbed by the prologue of 
the dramatist. The musical 
part of the Purvaranga was 
regarded even by the Niitya 
feastia as a very heavy one 

and as likely to tire the 
patience of the audience. In 
fact the Natya Sastra actually 
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advised that the long-drawn 

preliminaries of th' Piirva- 
rahga may be curtailed 

with advantage. It says:— 

(B.N.S.,7-I65 66-67 ) 

This hint of the B. N. 
S. was taken very seriously 
by the dramatic companies 

after the time of Abhinava- 
gupta; and the process, of 
the curtailment or gradual 
dropping of all the items of 
the Purvarahga, began. The 
authors of the Natyadarpaiia 
(Ramacandra and Gunakara) 
refer to and follow this prac¬ 
tice of dropping most of the 
items of the Purvarafig?. 

They say 

qT2^5tI55T^i ^ I • 

STTHTf^apcIlfR a^I- 
5i4l^T[fa I 
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(Natyadarpana, G.O.S., P. 155) 

Thus we see that at the 
time of the Natyadarpana (1150 

A.D. ) almost all the items of 
the Purvrahga were completely 
dropped. The consideration, 
shown by the Natydarpana to 

Prarocanais not at all genuine; 
for, the instance of Prarocana 
quoted by it shows that the 
Prarocana did not belong to 
Purvarahga but belonged to 
the prolouge of the dramatist. 
The verse illustrating the 
Prarocana is from the Abhi- 
navaraghava, a drama written 
by KFirasvamin. It runs thus;- 

fno’4 I 

E|?|U5i 

(Natyadarpana, G.O.S.P.155,) 

This process of the drop¬ 
ping of all the items of 

Purvaraiiga or their absorption 
into tlm prologue of the 
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dramatist was completed at 
the time of Visvanatha, the 
author of Sahitya Darpana 
( 1300 to 1380 A. D.). Visvanfi- 
tha shows respect for Nandi 
and says that it should le 
performed without fail (cf. 

(S. D. VI. 22). 

But what Nandi does hp refer 
to? Evidently it is not the 
Nandi of the Parvarauga, but 
the Nandi-the frist benedictory 
verse of the dramatist. For^ 
as ah illustration of this 
he quotes the first verse from 
Anargharaghava of Murari. 
Now if some one might ask 
whether this Nandi of Anargha- 
raghava belonged to Purva- 
rahga or to the drama proper, 
Visvanatha’s answer was :— 

^ JT#<TiT f u: I 

(S. D. VI) 

This means that, accor— 
ding to Visvanatha, the first 
verse of the dramatist is neither 
the Nandi of the Purvaraho^a 
nor the Nandi of the dramatist. 
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It seems to me, that at the 
time of Visvanatha, the Purva- 
rahga v,-as not performed 
at all; bat out of deference 
to it, its items, either from 
Nandi or Rahgadvara onwards, 
were absorbed by the drama¬ 
tist in his prologue. Vi.svanatj;ia 
says that the items of Purva- 
rahga from Raiigadvara on¬ 
wards should be incorporated 
by the dramatist in his 
prologue. He makes clear his 
own point of view thus:— 

‘ * ^r55^[^iTRrf|raf^if5??^5| I 

f qff^l 3Ttl iJi't 

5ci; wftt Jjqi 
ifci q;^r>qsnq: i ” 

(S. D. VI. 25) 

This means that at the 
time of Visvanatha the whole 

of Purvarahga was completely 
dropped. Only some of the 
items from Nandi onwards were 
taken over by the dramatist 
in his prologue. In the end, 
however, this transference of 
some items of Purvarahga to 
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the actual drama ceased to 
be acknowledged. Even the 
old names of the items of 
Purvarauga with the exception 
of Nandi and Prarocana were 
totally forgotten after the time 
of Visvanatha, 

0 

But in the heyday of 
Purvarahga, it was performed 
in full by the Sutradhara, thg 

director of the dramatic 
company, and after the P“rva- 
rahga was over, the Satra- 
dhara retired from the stage 
and sent his assistant, who 
was called Sthapaka, to sing 
the dramatist’s benedictory 
verse (also called Nandi in 
popular parlance) and he 
(Sthapaka) staged the whole 
of the prologue. Sometimes, 
however, there was a slight 
variation in this; the Sotra- 
dhara of the Purvarahga not 
only performed his usual 
Purvarahga but also sang the 
dramatist’s Nandi. This varia¬ 
tion was perhaps introduced 
by Bhasa, as it seems from 
the reference made by Bana:- 

. 

. 

(Har?acarita, Introduction) t 
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The normal practice was 
that Purvarahga was per¬ 

formed by the director of the 
dramatic company and the 
Sthapaka, who followed him, 
sang the Nandi of the drama¬ 
tist and also staged the 
prologue-(Prastavana or-more 

significant name of this-Stha- 
pana)_ This practice of 
Sthapana taking charge of 

the prologue of the dramatist 
is illustrated in Karpura- 

mahjari of Rajasekhara and 
the Abhinavar^hava of Ksira- 
svamin, in which Sthapaka 

(named as such) figures 
prominently in the dramatist’s 
prologue. 

When, however, at the 
time of ViSvanatha,(the Purva¬ 
rahga was no longer performed, 
the two persons Sutradhara 
and Sthapaka (the former for 
Purvarahga and the latter for 
the dramatist’s prologue) 
were not at all required. Only 
one person, the Sutradhara, 
sang the Nandi of the drama¬ 
tist as well as staged his 
prologue. This is evident from 
the remark of VNvanatha in 
ithis connection:—_ 
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?ri I 

(S.D.VI) 

This means that at his 
time, Sthapaka was not at all 
necessary. The Sutradhara 
had not to perform Purva- 
rahga then; for it was totally 
dropped. But he came, sang 
the Nandi and did the rest 

of the prologue. 

From the commentary 
of Rucipati on Anargha- 
raghava, we get two more 
note-worthy varieties of 


singing the dramatist's Nandi. 
In one, the Niindi ( of the 
Dramatist ) was sung by 
somebody and then the 
Sutradhara entered ( cf. “ ^ 

qfem, 

3 qsp^f^ct E;q qfeqr 

Rfq^fcT Anargha., N. S. 

edition Tikil on p. 9) In the 
second variety the Sutradhara 
called Nandi by Bharata sang 
the Nandi behind the curtain 
and then entered (cf. stut 

| ajqd VRa I 
Si^iqi^nfoT 3^13137»c(I 3 3: | 

(Ibid 9).>< 



X Read before the Cliassical Literature Section of the All India 
Oriental Conference, Session 1953. 


Character of the Retrains 

in the 



( Prof. K. R. Potdar ) 

so many words in the verses 


It may be noted that the 
word refrain is used here to 
indicate a verse or a part of 
a verse, characteristically em¬ 
ployed at the end of a hymn. 
It is well-known that a number 
of hymns in the Kgveda have 
such verses or portions 
of verses repeated, indicating 
a sort of affinity between the 
two or more compositions. 
As apart from other types of 
repetitions,^ these refrains 
appear to be employed only 
with a literary and historical 
purpose in view. They seek 
to convey the idea of individual 
or family ties, as also of the 
stamp of or emphasis on a 
particular idea conveyed in 


or portions thereof concerned. 

Bloomfield* has treated 
the whole verses repeated 
separately from the charac¬ 
teristically repeated single 
‘ padas ’ like “ yuyam pata 
svastibhih sada nab ” (Ma“dala 

Vll). It, however, appears that 
both these cases should be 

treated together as indicative 
of an emphasis on a similar 
idea in the mind of the 
authors of different hymns, 

As indicated by Bloom¬ 
field^ and as we have also 
observed elsewhere,^ the 

information from the Anukra- 
mapi does not render much 


1 Kgyeia Repetilions— Bloomfield H. 0. S. Vol- 24 pp. 14-19; 
Sacrifice in the Rgveda— Potdar, B. V. B. Vol. 16 Chap. XI. 

2 H. O, S. Vol. 24, p. 493—Bloomfield. 

3 op. cit. p. 634 

A Sacrifice in the Rgveda, p, 144 
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substantial and reliable help 
in this regard and hence we 
have to look to the hymns 
of the Rgveda themselves to 
see what purpose they were 
meant to serve. 

The refrains from the 
Second and the Seventh 
Mandalas appear to^be out* 
standing from the others inas¬ 
much as A touch of family- 
affinity is very prominently 
visible therein. 

Mandala VII : — 

“ Ytiyarh pata svastibhih 
sada nah ” occurs almost at 
the end of three-fourths 
of the hymns in the Seventh 
Mandala and also at the end 
of the follo'r, ing hymns outside 
the Family Mandala, viz. IX. 
90; 97.3; 97.6; X. 65; 66; 122. 

The address to the gods 
in plural there-in would indi¬ 
cate that the refrain was first 
composed in a ‘ Vi^vedeva ’ 
hymn or in a hymn meant to 
be employed in a sacrifice, 
where all the gods were 
worshipped. In a majority of 
the hymns, where it is written 
at the end cf the hymns in 


honour of single individual 
divinities like Agni, Indra 
( Nos. 1, 3, 4 etc,), or dual¬ 
divinities like Mitrfi-Varuna, 
(Nos. 60, 61, 62, 63 etc.)’ 
Indra -Brhaspati ( Nos. 97, 98), 
Indra-Varuna (Nos. 82, 85 ), 

the prayer to all the gods 
appears quite incompatible. 
The refrain, therefore, appears 
to indicate a consciousness of 
family affinity which the poets 
appear to be an.xious to conv ey 

Besides these single line 
refrains, whole stanzas, in¬ 
cluding the line yoyaih pata 
svastibhih sada nah” are 

repeated at the end of the 
following groups of hymns. 

No. 1. vv 20 and 25 ‘‘ Na me 
brahmani agne uccha.sadhi 
etc. ” Bloomfield appears to 

be quite reasonably suggesting 

(op. cit. p. 49;!) that two 
independent hymns are amal¬ 
gamated here. Nos. 3, 4 and 
7, 8 are addressed to Agni 
(3,4; eta no agne saubhaga 
didlhi etc; 7, 8: ‘ nu tvamagne 
imahe vasisthah ’ ) in the name 
of all the Vasisthas and it 
appears that they were com¬ 
posed by different persons to 
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be employed in a sort of family- 

worship on behalf of all the 
members of the family, Nos. 

20, 21 (‘ sa na indra tvayataya 

ise dha’etc.), 24, 25 (evana 

indra varyasya pardhi ’ etc.), 
28, 29, 30 ( vocemedindrarh 
maghavtinamenam etc.) simi-. 
larly appear to be addressed 
to Indra by different in¬ 
dividuals. Because if the same 
person were the composer, 

what he could repeat at one 
place, he could have repeated 

at other places as well. 

Nos. 60, 61 (iyaih deva 
purohitiryuvabhyaiii etc.), 62, 
63 (na mitro varuno aryama 
nah etc.), 64, 65 ( esa stomo 
varuna mitra tubhyarh), simi¬ 
larly appear to be in honour 
of Mitra and Varuna by 
different individuals. 

Nos. 67, 69 (na me 

havamasrnutarh yuvana etc.), 

70, 71 (iyam manisa iyamasvina 

gih etc.), 72, 73 (a pascattan 

nasatya a purastat)are similarly 
in honour of Asvins. 

Nos. 82, 83 (asme indro 
varuno mitro aryama etc.) and 
84, 85 (iyarh iridram varuna- 


masta me gih etc.) are simi¬ 
larly in honour of Indravaruna. 

I 

The case of the hymns 
34 and 56 is more interest¬ 
ing. The common refrain is : 
‘tanna indro varuno mitro 
agnih, apa osadhirvahino 
ju^anta; sarmantsyama 

marutamupasthe, yoyam pata 

etc A number of divinities, 
Indra, Varuna etc. have been 
referred to in the identical 
refrain. Out of the two hymns, 
no.34 is in honour of the ,Visve- 
devas and the refrain appears 
to be quite appropriate there¬ 
in. It appears to be taken up 
in no. 56 only on the ground 
that the Maruts arc referred 
to in ‘ c ’. 

4 

Like the beginning hymns 
of the Agni (no. 1 ) and Indra 
(no. 18) groups, these two 
hymns mark the beginning of 
the Visvedeva (no.34) and 
the Marut(no56) groups, all 

of them containing twenty- 
five verses each. It is possible- 
therefore,that they are written 
by ‘the Vasigtha’, the head 

of the family. It is also 
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likely that nos. 1 and 56 did 
not contain the requisite 
number of the stanzas and 
hence refrains were 

added afterwards, in which 
case, the two hymns might 
have to be understood as 
written by some other 
persons. 

The identical refrain of 
nos. 39 and 40 (nu rodasi 
abhi?tute Vasisthaih etc. ) 
apparently indicate identical 
authorship. 

The identical refrains of 
nos.41 (a visvedeva hymn) and 

80 ( Usii hymn), viz. ‘asvilvatlr- 
gomatirno u?aso etc.’, indi¬ 
cates either identical author¬ 
ship or borrowing on 
the part of the author of no. 
41, as the address to Uaas 
alone in a hymn addressed 
to Visvedevas is not quite 
appropriate. 

In hymns nos.90 ,91 
(arvanto na sravaso etc.), nos. 
99, 100 ( va?at te vh9a\asa a 
krnomi), the identical refrains 

addressed to Indravayu, Indra 

brhaspali and Indravisaa 

• . 


respectively, indicate very 
probably indentical author¬ 
ship. 

Mandala 11. 

• • 

In the Grtsamada group, 
though not used with 
as much frequency as in 
the Vasistha group, can be 
seen the refrain ‘brhadvadema 
vidathe suvirah', indicating a 
sort of iamily invocation as 
in the case of the Vasisthas, 
It is repeated in almost half 
the number of hymns ascribed 
to the family. Different 
refrain verses are addressed 
to Indra in the two groups: 
first consisting of hymns 11, 
15 to 20; and the other of 
hymns 13 and 14. It is very 
likely that they have different 
authors. In the case of the 
first group, perhaps the 

authors were also different 
but in that case, the hymns 
in the group will have to be 
understood as having a very 
close sense of alliance with 
the head of the family or 
the earlier member of the 

family who first introduced 
the refrain. 

Hymns 1 and 2 in praise 
of Agni; 23j and 24 in 
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of Brliaspati and tion. The refrains in this 

family group indicate a 
divinity wise tradition. 

Though there is a proud 
reference to the founder of 


praise 

Brahmanaspati, have identical 
refrains indicative of 

identical authorship. 

The case of hymns nos, 
27, 28 and 29 is interesting. 
The last verse ( maham 
maghouo varuna priyasya, 
bharidavna avidam sanamapeh; 
ma rayo rajan suyama- 

davastharii, brhadvadema etc.), 
is addressed to Varuna; but 

it is used in tlm 27th hymn 

addressed to Adityas and 
29th, addressed to Vis’vedevas. 
In the latter, it is apparent¬ 
ly unsuitable, being addressed 
to a single individual 

divinity. It appears to be 
used apparently because the 
auther of all the three hymns 

is identical as is also record¬ 
ed by the tradition known 
to the Anukramanl ( viz. 
Karma Gartsamada). For the 
ritual association of the 

family, cf. “ Sacrifice in the 
Rgveda” pp. 149-50. 

Other refrains:— 

Unlike the Vasistha and 
Grtsamada groups, Vi.4vamitra 
family seems to have 
developed a different tradi- 


the family, ( ‘Sacrifice in the 
Rgveda’ p. 157 ), mention 
of individuals is conspicuous 
By its absence. Perhaps this 
may also be a peculiarity of 
the family traditions. 

Thus we find ‘ llamagne 

purudamsam sanim goV etc. 

repeated at 1,5,6,7,15,22, and 

23 (in seven out of the twenty- 
nine Agni hymns). 

Similarly ‘Sunam huvema 

maghavilnamindrarfi’ etc. (a 

whole verse’) repeated in hymns 
nos 30 to 35,33,39,43,48 to 50 
i. e, in twelve out of the 23 
Indra hymns and even in 
hymns nos. X 89 and 104 
outside the family Mandala. 

Out of more than ninety 
hymns ascribed to the Ahgiras 
family according to the tradi¬ 
tion of the Anukramanl, only 
about one fifth preserve the 
tradition of a refrain, (viz. 
tanno mitro varuno mamahan- 
tam aditih sindhuh prthivi uta 
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dyauh), which was apparently 
composed for a Visvedeva 

hymn, like I. 105, 6, 7. But 
it is still used at the end of 
hymns in honour of single indi¬ 
vidual divinities and joint 
divinities. 

Thus it is found at the end 
of the following Agnihymns:- 

nos. 94, 95, 96 and 98. Out 

of these, 95 & 96 have a whole 

verse refrain, ‘ab’ (eva no 

agne samidhu vrdhano revat 

p3-vaka sravase vibhiihi). 

Though Anukramani has 

preserved the name of Kutsa 

as the author of all these hymns 

(I. 94 to 115), it is possible 

that 95 and 96 have a different 

author. If it were not so, the 

author of 95 and 96 could 

have repeated the refrain at 

the end of hymns no. 94 and 
98, as well. 

Similar is the ca^e with 
hymns nos. 100 and 102, which 
have got a whole verse 
common, ‘ ab ’ representing a 
special reference *-o Indra. 
Still the other two Indra 
hymns nos. 101 and 103 do 
not repeat * ab ’ as they should 

have done if the authors were 


the same. Hymns 165 to 190 
are similarly ascribed to 
“Agastya” by Anukramani, 
who according to the version 
of VII. 33, would be the elder 
brother of Vasistha. 

1G5-6S ‘ esa vah stomo 

■ • 

maruta iyam gih ’ indicates 
that it was written at the end 
of a Warut hymn, though 
Indra is referred to in 165 
and 167. 

Though Indra is praised 
in hymns nos. 173-178, having 
‘ vidyam isam vrjana^*^ jirada— 
nuiii ’ as a refrain, 175 and 
176 have a whole verse refrain, 

with ‘ ab ’ ( yatha purvebhyah 
jaritrbhyah Indra etc. ), spe¬ 
cially referring to Indra, and 
would indicate that separate 
authorship is indicated as 

against the evidence of the 
Anukramani. 

Similarly though 180 to 

184 are in praise of Asvins, 

only 183 and 184 specifically 

have a whole verse common, 

with ‘ ab ’ (atarisma tamasas- 

paramasya, prati vam stomo 

asvinavadhayi), specially re¬ 
ferring to Asvins. 
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Hymns nos. I. 58, 60 to 
64 as also VIII. 80 have 
‘ pratarmaksu dhiyavasurjaga- 
myat,’ as a refrain, indicating 
a tradition set up by a 
particular individual. The 
hymns are in honour of Agni, 
Indra and Maruts. 

In the fourth Maudala, 

* • / 

hymns nos. 16, 17 and 19 
to 24 have whole verse 
common ( Nustuta indra 
nu grnana etc. ). The tradition 
of refrain is preserved in half 
the number of hymns in honour 

of Indra in that Mandala, indi- 
eating very possibly different 
authorship for the others, 

Hymns nos. 43 & 44 have 

a whole verse common (iheha 
yadvam samanaetc.), specially 
meant for Alvins. Though 
hymn no. 45 is an A^vin hymn, 
it has not got that refrain, 
indicatiug different authorship 
for it. 

Atri family appears to 
represent a small-group indi¬ 
vidual tradition of refrains. 

Thus, hymns nos. 9,10, 16 
and 17 have ‘ utaidhi prtsuna 
vrdhe ’ indicating the author¬ 


ship of one individual or a 
small group. Hymn no. 22 is 

an Agni hymn but still has 
a refrain common with no. 39 

an Indra hymn, indicating a 
common authorship of the two. 

The case of hymns no. 
42, 43, and 77 is interesting. 

The refrain ‘samasvinoravasa 

nutanena’ etc. is apparently 

written for an Asvin hymn 

as their assistance is gload- 

fied therein, and it is only 

later that the same is repeated 
in Visvedeva hymns (42and43). 

Though Anukramaui as¬ 
cribes the authorship of Marut 
hymns nos. 52 to 61 to byfi,- 

vileva, only 57 and 58 have 
a whole verse (hayo nara) 
common, indicating a common 
authorship for these two 
hymns only. 

The Bharadvaja family has 

two independent traditions 

indicating the influence of twe 

different individuals or two 
different groups. 

Thus hymns nos. 2,14 and 
15 have, ‘durita tarema ’ etc, 

and hymns nos.4,10,13 ,17 and 
24 have ‘madema satahima 

suvirah’. 
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Tenth Mandala preserves 
only three cases of such 
common refrains. 

Hymns nos. 11 and 12 ‘srudhi 
no agne sadane’ are in honour 
of Agni; and nos. 63 and 64 
are in honour of Vi.svedevas. 
Gaya plata is the author of 
the two according to the 

Anukramani.Nos.65 and 66 have 

a whole verse common ‘devan 


vasistho' etc. ascribed to 
member of theVasi?tha family. 

Thus the refrains re¬ 
present an individual or a 
group or a family tradition 
and can be said to emphasize 
the literary aspect of the 
compositions and throw 
some light on the variety of 

traditions in the days of the 
Hgveda. 
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m]^\\ I sRsiq )^[?^■4^4^[^i) 

^ ^qq^Roi i 

^ R?]^ Riffiq gi¥ q^R: 

qq?q^qqr ^] ?! 
R?i^q'qlaJi?«!q';^ JTS^r- 

^^qrqqi 'W> ^JZqSIsq^sq: Rq;ql 

R?i^ q^q?^qiq^qi R^JR^q ^ 

«qqq ?jql=q!lRqra I q5[5Rn^(j_ qR- 

qpqR[ 8 !^i q;qiRq:f qifl^q ^cq? I 

^R^ri; qR^q: ^qg^cs: 

fqiRra s^qqK sqiqf^qm: i 

^iR?i^iiRf-Rq\oqR!R^qii=qf' 

^fiqiqsislRciiqi i%rqr 

S!5!^iqi?if Rq? 3!5 tiR^[ RRi^r^q 

^ s 

‘ q3!P5! f ^R qrqqq m\- 
?-qFqRq q,Rqr I q-iRq^rR^isM- 


=q trqqqq \ 

90'?jR?i!!5!qfl^qiRR: piR 
qif':qRa 1 q r^^iR Rqlq |oi(» 3 ; I 
f%I§ sqsgqqq^ aqsilRqiq 
q^jsq qi^lR qsRjrifqi! |qq?=@F[ II 

™»!qqqi?!q qqR^ienRi^q* 
qqikq^Rjil ggq; fi^qr Rjij^sq!: 
^qlf^q ^qRq^q^qqjq?: f-iq: R'Iiri- 

^qqfjfqiq ^R f;^qKq^ 

‘ ^oiRgqqxqq ^q^rq siqR qq i 

Ri^ ¥,!qqqoiR q^| ^ ?-57?q | ’ ^R i 

aiqlqqqf^^'q^ii^sq qiR^^q 
qiRi?qiR^[^f|q:fqR ^qRqi- 

R^sRq qqswqiqqR RilqRqq qr 

I RjgqBqRqi m^qfqiq: w 

q: q.q^q: fR Rq^ qiRiRqr ‘<qi q; ’ 

|R # I qq 01 |R »iq-qfq sq'i^q 
3xiq: q[q aifRq) qof; I 

^;fq; I 'R =q JJjq;q|qqqoih s^f^qi 
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^HIJ ^l) 

ovi ^ {\^ ^'Wi5i qiiuif^i^ii 

%\h q^iqjq^i I 

qpiqfii 

f+,g 3<^fRiqfcqqHf^E\ 

qg I 

aife fllqi^lIS!;!^ q^If4q;qiq: 
^'1 ‘ qpi^.^q ’ ^^^ Q;qi: 

3^1^. qg: 3ii?.*»i!'qaqisqrqq 

fqiqlq^ 1 ^4 q q^^w Tff,g<^q[^];5^ 

qlqial: | 

i<^-qsq3^-'» '^g^ifq q; mm-^ ^|f^- 

q-^iqw qiq^) q5-.Jj(q IT^IR?] 

<(lqi«f.: qailqqHq q.iqqi 


^\^ q^qrafw qz^^g qqi | 
3qR^ sq^jqrq^qq ^■. q^ii 

ffs ’Ki]k II 

»[qq?^'isqqia[[ 
^ fqq^rqg[Rr ira qlqra^5q^qif«^-q 

Fqiq;eiIfiqq4i5I^gf^: q^r^vqiq^O |f^ 

fq%f|q^ qg qiaf^qq;- 

‘fqf^ qif^^q qqr-^qt^I 

fei'^ki 

fqqRqq^? ^ ^qqqr 
3Tqr4qi?r f| q: ii 

U3iqal qft: fq 

fqq^ q^fq: qsqqf^ ^igr ^q^^qi- 
g'^I^Rl qf R: ^ q |^q^qV 
WlnVq qfq^q =q 

qqq |f^| arqqqtsqqq: 

Cv 

§<lfq: qgsffRq^ — 

R^i^iicqfqawqT 

^i3iqrqq 

ii«i^ ^qr^fqoR 
^iqO^qp ftq; I 

SRsiiiR*^ qfqiafq 

RJiq^qi qq.Rj ii 
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Preface 


The of with the commentary of ^ 3^05 

is the first publication In the ORIENTAL THOUGHT SERIES which 
is Intended to bring to light several and SlTfifT works lying 

long in oblivion 

The present edition is based on the only MSS. available 
to me. These MSS, belonging to the Bhadkamkar Collection of 
MSS. ( B. M. C. deposited in the Bombay University Library, have 
been described by me in my Descriptive Catalogue published 
by the University of Bombay in 1944. The MSS. have been very 
carefully collated and variants duly noted in the foot-notes on 
every page along with the necessary critical remarks. 


The [author's name is 5?ri^^^f;i;i_whom Aufrecht^ appears 

to identify with the commentator of [the Burnell,® 

however, is inclined to assign him to the 17th century A, D. For 
the present the only thing that we can say about our author's 
date is that he is earlier than the 17th century A. D. in view 
of the fact that the commentary on it is dated 1671. 

The commentator gives his name as and styles 

himself 114 and ff^. We have no means to fix up his identity. 

But fortunately enough he has given us the exact date of the 
composition of his commentary in the concluding stanza. 
From that stanza we know that the commentary was completed 
on the full-moon day of the month of of the year 1671 
which bore the name Now is the same 

as and we find that this name is borne by the year 1671 

of the griii; era (and not of the 51? era). It is, therefore, certain 

* i* ‘s called ) was completed on the 
^WlNiin of I67i (1614 A. D.) 



1 Tho MS9. are B.M.O. 85'11 and 85*12 
Oatalogae nndet Hos. U.nd U respeotively. 

2 Oat, Catal, I, p, 200 

3 Tanjoro Catalogao, p. 3b 


Tlioy have been desoiibed 


io my 



( 2 ) 

I 

Th© commentalor, is an erudite Vedic scholar as 

cm be easily seen from the copious references and quotations 
that we come across in the commentary. 

The work comprises twenty-three couplets (including Ih© 
last on© where th© author gives the number as twenty-one ) which 
discuss the %vedic accent in its various aspects. The name 
of th© work appears ds or ( or 

as the commentator has it). The commentator explains the title 
as containing a veiled metaphor and describes it as the only 
means of controlling the elephant in the form of the 

I take this opportunity to offer my hearty thanks to the 
Librarian, University of Bombay for kindly allowing me to use 
the MSS. in the Bombay University Library for this critical edition. 

G. V. Devasthali, 


Nasik *1 
Oct 7 1954 J 




4 cf- st Joftho commentary^ 


II X;77I^XTnTTI%4* t| 



^.03 IK qr 6[|fd eTs^.lH>3i^^’Er | 

'iSqicr'5;% |%la“^?I 

^rasi cfjfrl) 11^ II 






^ ?r WK rrf( I 

^TTfK^qiT I:?|| 


Wt 1 Fq 5 -m I 1 

I f.fi 3 ^,^}^\ [m] q^'i ^ 

I qjfqqjlf^cqiq 1 fq^iqq || 



\ This is not found in B. M. C. 85. 11 
R qra?qq?;q55H B. M. C. 85. 11 

^ qrf^qUJf noticed by the comme.itator. 

V B.M.C.85. 12 


% 



V) 


I 

p I «lfl I 


iTI?Wq^ II ^11 


^ I ^f^dif^c^ [^ ^r 13?M] 

3 1 ‘ fH H Il^it ’ 

%. 


(5R. t 




f| U^ I ^^31 cifl il?^ 5i=^qif^- 

I 3 cqIC!^[q[q: | c^iq^RI^^g 

‘ ’ ( ^oqfo 'S-ID ?^-q^#l ffiV^ia I Qj^q ‘ 

qf^l ’ ( 5Ro ^0 6»»-K ) ti- 

^ R^qfi'^ra I 


^\ I q«iq ‘*'^siW (q^oqo \-cy^) ^ 1 

‘^5 qj’ ( ^qi3?fa ^ 31^1 ^^^■ 

tfqrjjqq^qi^ qwfq nqdlf^ m-. 1 I ^ 

pFqViq^Rq I g^qqrqqq^ 1 

\ ^^M B. M. C. 85. 11: B. M. C. 85. 12. The reading adopted 

above is the one suggested in both the MSS. by some reader, 
q B.M.C.85.11; B. M. C. 85. 12. The reading 

adopted is the marginal correction by some reader m 

B. M. C. 85. 12. 



I (^ 

1 511^ q\qr i 

‘ si'qq?Ji3:3i^ifiiq ’ (^oqcvs-^jv^) ‘ ^??( ’ 

mm ^ mm 

(^0^0 qgfiqiil ^^\{m q^^-qi^ ^^^q<iiffi^q- 

I % q^Rrgfid^ q??[<l?i^ ^qifq’qrq^fl^i »iqRi 'M 
‘ %[ nstf|(qfliq[ 3 ’ {<>-U-^) ‘ q?5R?%q ^o 

^q: I ‘ f5w'<3: (sf^olfo V- 

( qio q[o 8 ) 

gq^ =q_-' q'%^'\^5 ^ |f^) II 

‘ ?l 5^ ^5tf^ ’ + ( ^0^0 '®-^Vn ) 

‘ w ( ^0-^8-n ) 

^ ^ ^ * ' ' * 

^\^m^ wq.Ml 

3?(gTc{5qqf|3q^T^ 2l^3*iT»i3: [ ^ ] 

q W q qi^d1<q^{ i i^q^i^i^qq: i ‘ ^Rwi^ < 

\) B. M. C. 85. 11 

•O •V 

6 q?l?\RrRto B. M. C. 85. 12 
^ ^^e B. M. C. 85. 11 

^e |qiT«(lf5n^ B. M. C. 85. 12 
U ^qTWTRlR B. M. C. 85. 11; fqi^Rrat B. M. C. 85. 12 

B. M. C. 85.11 

^ q o B. M. C. 85. 11 + Bead *6 ^ ^qjf6’ 

U q=qq5I5(t B. M. C. 85. 11 
W ^qwpqq: B. M. C. 85.11 





VJIJJ ’(^0^ 0-SVO 


( I 

qj i ?ia r i ‘ » 

(R O 4 i;= uvi-vq^[ mm ^ ^ # 


qVq^ 11=111 



qijq? 







r> \ •- 

'-jV i 


k • 


=R '\<i> I 




i 

. \ 


4ir:s vTr: ?r IRI) 




‘ IqJf ’ ^3i[i(^' rcfiiivT qjf^i^iij; 1 qqfq^q qq^siq 

q# ‘ qsqtV§ » ( .,-=0^0 \-cm) ‘ ’ 

(^0^0 \o-^o-\^,) RqqiRRiRniqqu ^qr^qp-ii a^qq^qql^- 

Sjfcqc^ ^qi-q I I 

?iq: Rqqfq ‘ ’ (q^oq® ^^H-’^o) 

^i(q^q ^q.'i; i q '-I'yfqRc i aqjifxfqsi^ qf^- 

M 5q3-.5i^Rlq I m ^ 






q»iRa)fq ^ I ^ ’ (qso^o <• 


•j 


W qf^cj ?q'i?ziffi^:q]c;;i i3. M. C. 85. il 

B. I^'. C. 55. 11 Which is marginally 

corrected by some reader by inseriing tf before ^ 

16 B. M. C. 85. 12 

\% ^^^^'• b. M. c. 8b. 12 

^0 0 ^ B.M. C. 85. 11 

‘ ' afw&sft 5ii?qcq ^qiq; ’ ^^q'q b,m.c. 85. li 

qiftq I 



1 qr4 

‘ ’ (qso qo ^-<f'A-'s ) ^qaifl^R^ ql'iq’j, | q-^i 

qc^qqiqqqiq q^q’^.lKlI 
«Rqqf^ ^feqerqii — 

JTl^^qJK: q(t qff^ | 

5^€T*nt H 'i II 

qk qqdl^qq: i qq^q 

r i 0 ^ 

^qr \ ‘ ^s^^r^ ’ (q^o ^O , ‘ 

“lis^q ’ (^0 ^0 ^ o-q,o-^ ) l-qn'^ | q?ift ^%qi;qq(gqq^-" 

t^^R?i^iqiR: q? qif^qift ^qi[%qa I ^^^ 

'^«s\qIq: i m q '5^'t^'^R?i^qiq5R: q( i^q^fal 3 ‘q qi|q> 1 

( qi* qo \o.i^\-\) |^qi^I|qq?5^oraTqi?fqfq%iqft: I 

f(?i3qq1 3 ^ ?fq<igi%: ’ ( ^R* ^0 ^-va-^ ) ^qqqcqfqf^flg. 

I iqq^qiffal 3 ^ ^q %m R ^i%^Hiq 

5q% I + ^jq; qf^ ’ ( qio qo \ o-^^-v\ ) |^^qf^ ^qiq^l 

qrfq sq^l ‘ 51 ^ 51 qVl'?!^ ’ ( qio qo ^ ^ 

qq sqqqq^ b. m. c. 85. 11 ”” “ 

51^: B. M. C. 85. 11 xRead #^f§%:etc. 
qv B. M. C. 85. 11 +Read ^V^:etc. 

q^ snfrl'J^ • B. M. C. 85. 12 
q^ ?5qT^ f?. B. M. C. 85. 11 

q« 0 vnt5ti^9fq B. M.C. 85. 11 

qd 03 ^ 0 B. M, C. 85. II ^ - - - ^ 

q^ 5iq B. M. C. 85. 11 



^Rk i ‘ ?r «i^ '(^o^i o ^^ s;)^ 

' ^ ^5(?5 =|<;DtV ( ^0 |o ? •.vsc^.;^ ) ^^[^qi'q |, ^ || 

«i?qRfq — 

^ II ’A H 

3=5=^^*IH9«IRii^%R')^Kql: qq^ 5|T^^ ^j^qj 

%H^m' 1^*1^: I ‘fgsliq 0 ’(5is 0 q 0 ^ 

‘ ’ (^9 qo ^-'wn) Pfft I 

(5R# qo { 9 - ^ 0 VO. X l.^o^* V^io-va) ^RJl^Riq |q; 

^Wl I 1 ' ?llKq ’ ( qio qo 8-5 V=^ ) 

f^RFffs |q: *^2 |r; I «i^r ?ra Ri^q^rR^qiRiif^f^ 

^ I ^ Rf^ ‘ 3iRf Ci'? ’ (^» l^fJ 

\o gqfta • B. M, C. 85. 12 

\ I ' f^qoil q^i^graiqd^ qqt i 

?IFqf T^: ?qR: ^SI II ’ this is only a V. L, 

noticed by the commentator. But in B. M. C. 85. 11 the 
scribe numbers this stanza regularly as though it were 
a separate stanza from the text proper in addition to the 
one adopted above. 

B. M. C. 85. 11 x Read ‘ ’ 

‘fiial’ tfi B. M. c. 85.12 3 tRi^ 

‘ ’ ifa I 

' qwift ’ 55qT^»q ‘ iq: ?qTf;’fiq?fi TOpRTqq BJvI.C.85.11 
HTftq I 


I 


(:% 

‘ w 3fN ’ (smro 

^oJjq; I ft pqqf%on?i; | 

fRWM f^^R 2Rr »i^a: 3^^ ^ jnt^ 

'?<i^’?.l ^ 

i asRi^r jft^f h qt ^«ir Rqfrf^ iRg* 

a^q |qt aI;^^^|R I jjg ^{j[ i 

*l^qr^Hqmr.l^‘tqqt^3??RqR: I iR5a^5 3T;*Tq5|l^®^ I 

wiTtq[^«iapr^qTq qjnoirnRi^ I qf ^j? |5«n^ I m 

I 3^1;— 

^m\ mt i^ li» 

m qis: 1 3 p»T '^q II 'A B 

aijqqfq ^aRan^irn — 

|?.K ijiftqq; q^ftqq: Tri^t: ?T ^ I 

JTr^q[iTT|n^mT.‘ II ^ II 

i^S^ia qt e qijJ^aqi 

aiNRi: qf%WFq? ^fiaqF|R?q4: I qoFF^ ^ aqfqc^: 1 
^afagqR aqq i qFwi^i i ‘^f^f fc ’ (ssota <'-^6'») 

^l^Ffq B. M. c. 85. II 
\\ B. M. c. 85. II 
^'S qqTqRT^=ir B. M. C. 85, II 

‘qsi ^qr^ ’ ‘ b. m. c. 85, ii 

3^ qrfffi I 



I 





I 3 0’=5|;33f5f qqTw R^ROl 

3133 I RR5^ ‘ m-. ^rB? ’ ( ai^r. ^ - 0 O 

^R3':?13f:3: I ei^^sir ‘ 

^cR3I?3;«l??3_q^ %W 3^1^! I q^f^RI^q^ S^[<tS3^I3:1 


\% ‘ sT^qiTX ’ : ‘ Rfs^^-Biqfg: ’ B. .M c, 85.12 

3?3% I 

Vo ' =5?q<^q1iiqo ’ ‘ 3?i(q^flqT^: ’ ?;q?d B.M.C. 85.11 

3^ci^ I 

V? B. M. C. 85.11 
vq f dlWd B. M. C. 85, 11 
Y^ 3?^cft5qirq B. M. C. 85. 11 
VV B. M. C, 85. 11 3^3^ ' ^ ’ qiftq I 
VK aiR^Rfs^Wo B, M. C. 85. 11 

o 

V^ aJc^qq^^UF B. M, C, 85. 11 


I 



g511'^iwrt I 

K\ '\ % II 


^ -q T^?iTTt qa: i 

^sqqqqn^'q qi^^qfq^ wqs h vs ii 



=^«fir^^^^q5i?p5: 3 | sir?- 

^qisqq, i q^r q^qf R^^iqt i%q- 

qioiiqig^^R^I: qu Cilq ^*q\ qq^ft^qq: I 3^(5? 

aJl^^R^i: I q|q=qq5^il^oiqi|?qifqqi^ i ‘ q> t eqr ’ ( 

^ivs <i<i-*\), ‘ i qr (qs» qo^-^>-? ), ^qf^'; ’ 

( 5R. ^8-^o;<r--^V-n ), ‘ 51 ?q|^;q;j > ( =}^o 

^o-»9-,i ), ‘q^cq ^ ( 0 q. <r.3-?, ) j fq! i 

[ ^0 ^0 >o-»c-v9 ] 5^rfq I qg[r q^r ^q^e^l ftqqini' q^iiff 


^wiS^^qRqi: q^f qq^a q|q qi»qt qqfq qpq^rqq; i qq 
q5*qiqiqgqne5rq:qf^ q-^qi^qr ^qif^^yg ayfj i qqfqfq i oiq^ijqf 


qqiqt q^’li Fni'q qi ^q^qq ^oi ^i^isql 

qis^qq: •T-’=qtq; q^qq^ q»*qRqi qj^^t qqi'qqq^: i qg i^q- 


?fqsiq 


t^?i^q qi^qRwqqraq'^: i""’ qjiql^RTi^XiTf^qfqqfq qr 
iq ^S'qfsq^^qqi'JiiRff^sR qj'fqgqf q ^qic^ | q^q^g sqq^qf^- 

qiqrgqi^lRq ^iiRq^q^q qi grq^iqoifJffq qtq: nvsn 


V\J B. M. C. 85. II 
Y<: qi^l B. M. C. 85. 12 
Y^ ^q ? fqgB.M.C. 85. 11 

\» ‘ ^qftqiqv^ ’ ifqRRi ‘ 3^?qfi[qiqTqqt^'j^^;^ ’ ^jqjq b. m. c. 

85, 12 3 fq% qifei | 

'\\ qiq sqsS B. M. ®, 85, 11 


I 



' ^ f I 

JT>^| 

^i^i II ^11 

s;# \\ #3 iT^ I ^|. 

^Rra I 5I|: e%: I fs(>s;gf|^ 

^iRr^RIrq^ I Tqra'''qt=5qqf^ ^%^k' 

I qR[[%[qqR|^^ l s^ri^oj ^ ‘ sif^^','^ > 

[ ^0^0 i-i-^ j^qffR; IKII 

3RqfT3 qfy ^^ ^qT^?f?cn:q[ 

mftfqTW ^ qsrqjjf! ik ii 


ql 


3^i-^Rqq|i5^< ^fk ^qi^[ qff ^ [%V 

rs ^ ^ I ♦ /N ^ A 

rq?irfq?iq: l ajqiqi: ^qagq rq^qsiqq f^qq^ l 3|qjf||^ 
lf)5q^qil|oq||Tqq^ | q q 3?lfqls(q q^lsq^jjq 


\R aii B. M. C. 85, 11 
iErqq|o B, M. C.85. 11 
KV ‘ g ’ Ifq B, M. C. 85. 11 qiftq | 

KH ' ^i B. M, C. 85, 11; ^rrgqq I ; B. M. C. 

85, 12 3^q% S fq q ‘ SHcqifq ‘ ceq^qiqjg^ | 
fqf5Itq>5^;^ B. M. C. 85. 11 B. M. C. 85. 12 
\\» q|PT?q B. M. C. 85.11 

\6 g?i B. M. C. 85. II 
\% B. M. C. 85. II 

qo qX B.^, C. 85.12 


X Read ' ’ 




I 



giqfrafqici; i ^?i q|Ki^ fqw ’ i ‘ 3 ^ 1 ^ 

q«iqj||: » fcq | ssiW^ qr 3? qtsq^||<?,|j 

^5f[ qi^qg^qi^vRJTff— 

G 

f^r^T ^rff I 

w IIVII 


fqi^qi 3 ^ Hqf3 ^ qR|^ l(ja- 
qig; ‘ q ?? ’ ( ^.qo W-N I I f^qgt'" 

qq f^fi^llVil- 

5ITtqiqlqi5qi?<0Ifrqi|— 

w^m mi «5iT^q^ ^ 3=5q[^ I 

^sq^miHRT^rr: #=?fqq'q5 11 n 11 

'TT^f^q ^ f IIVII 

iqgqs^iR • ‘ q* qq ’ (q^o qo <i-'s-'^o )^ 

‘q{^q’( qjoqo^^W \x ‘^i^ojls^q’ (=ro^o vvo-v), 

q? fq^ctowfir B. M. C. 85. II 
qq qr g gijqg: B. M. c. 85. II 
qq ^qfet^TOqT^ B. M. c. 85. II 
qv B. M. C. 85. II 

qq fqqat B. M. C. 85, II B M. C. 85.12 

w' ?' noted at the top of lol- 6 a.; g;ga^ 

B. M. 85. 11 and 85- 12 

qtt Tiqq^: ^ w^n: ii ?5{ n b. m. c. 85.12 

reading noted at the’top of tol, 6 a, 

X Read 


\ 

V 


» 

I 


{■[ ), mir^WV. ’ ( ^o^o VS-? ), ‘ ^ e;?^ > ( 5Ro qc ^- 

? vn I ^ =E(R9^F|<oiif^^: qi^sqwrf^f: 3^- 

IIH"nil 

3il^ qjq ^qff^^Ifl Sjlf— 

II n II 

511^ ^qfe^iqq qic^'tcO^q'l: I ‘ ’ 

(5Re^0 <::-^-^)^if?llife'^<efqq^?q^,q’(^o^o 

1I' 3^rai^ ’ H { i?) 

pfjiqjp^tiqT't: I q|^ra; qi wif^ ^fl Iqf^^rg^i- 

gi^qi fqf«^qi3^f^ 'jq ^ql=qq i ‘ ’ 

(qso ^0 8-n-=^) 1^1^ ^ I ^i'HqWKraqt: 

^iRl ¥ ^(: qri i q)q i qtqq 

q;q i qq^K^q'^qi’ i q fqf<^q^qrq?i^fqf^*t q si: 

q^'^^iTi: 1 ‘ qf 5 ’ (q^o vn-n), 

{^0^» C-\oo-\{ ), ‘"V^f^ ’ ( ^aqo C-l^ ), ^^sq^^ojq I 

Inspite oi this assertion ol the commenlator, it is more 

probable than not that these two karikas are 
spurious, particularly in view of the fact that the 
author himself declares the total number of karikas in the 
work to be twenty-one whereas actually we have it as 
twenty-three ( giving a difference ol just two ). 

‘ ‘^qfeiq^iqqixl:’ 

B. M. C- 85. 15 3?a^ ?qq^l 
\do M‘C-85‘12 






55%f |f^ I ei5r 

‘ mioTl's^ ’ (^0^0 ? ^ ) ^ %^^. I ^g 

(!Soqo<r.VA-^'^ ) fft^r^RIvqj | ^- 

=5^ I ^ n't nfl^: g 3 ^ti ^ I N ec ?i?^r??iqRf^i5i 

‘ #IfI^^anqraq^’ )TR5?II^qi^'^' 

RRIoiftRl II n II 

^Rn— 

Jnf^NRiJ ^^xRTt II ? V II 


3?i^ I ^ =^^iTn??^ q: ^^%r- 

?l?l m g sifSI l^fa f?jlr: | 5i=^qgf 

mm ITT^: i^Fl^lfi g ‘i(M:Tqfq^^>(^.^e8.8-^ ) 

m»ii 

I giwJT 51 r;^ ^ |q[^q: 



3^ ii;q tRf^’ ^wq ‘ u;^*n^ sn^ gra ’ K?q75fB. M.c- 
85-11 qiftq) 

'S’^ B. M. c. 85. 11 

V»^ aaqqq^B. m. c. ss-ii 

ttV ^W. 353q^^sfit | %qf^r^q ‘ 

’ iRl to; 3 ^ ^ g^ j2 

I 3lfNiq?»^*:qifit Slfenftf I 

'»’\ B, M. C 85 

'*' This seems to refer not to Sayana« BhaSya but to 

some other commentary. /u.a Dna?ya out to 


? ^I 

2«?n 53^cf{?J ^^i\ M II 

?afqt: mi I 

^tiU'^ii 

I I ^ ’Tl'lls^^g: I q^;§ 

^q^s35[[g ^ I ^,^^^ qjq i 

‘ 5ff3^: q^: \m ^ ^ I 

qt^q^ ^qf^ qm ii' 

(qso iRo q-q*) 

1 qg qqgqiq'^^ qq q 

q ^iq; i ‘ 5 ' pf%qqf^(tq: 

?qiq,l qV 1 qft'; ’ (’>^•qo^»-V>• 

l^qj^iqqmqqfVqffqqisf^itq*! l qq^qqgqq^q ‘ ^ i ’ 

(q-qq-?.,'®-<^-^) p qq fqqq:m'^ii 

grqis'qqqq^ 5 ql^^qqf^^qyqf^P^i qf^qqqwqf^f^ 

qsfq^gfe ^q1fq»iil— 

q^fqfqflqi^ m^l^i I 
qq mi ^q^q qqrqi qf^ q^q^ ii ^^. •• 

Thl* stanza is not included i* the text in B-M-G 85'11 

tkeugh it is regularly number^ in B- M- C- 83-12 
yi4 ^ noticed by the commentator* 



I 


(t'* 

^\^^ q|qf^ I ^ 

11 qi3: I ^ ?%gfqf^ 5iq: I ‘ 5 ^^r ' ( ^olfo 

\-'^'i-\ ), ‘ ^f ’ ( ^oqo )j cl^rm- 

I I < q ^ ?' ^r{ / 

[ 5Ro4o \o-vs,/.8 ] I I ( ^ ^ 

«i;qr^q)r^sfJi^f|3^raq|f5^nijqf^^rTii^[?]fiq; I 

^ | 351 1 cirRijf- 

R^Fiiinqi^ I ^^^ qr ^'Jjrr^^cqg; 1 

* ‘ 52^^ “q ’ (qi*qo O 3 % “q ^f^- 

h 'qq^q^qi^ qsq^^’ | 



^0 ?cife,f5Rj«t i^vfc B.M. C.85. 11 The reading adopted 
85^1° dso*" "°'®^ reader in B. M. C. 

a ‘qi’^fq lifter b. m. c. 85 - 12 3 ^ 3 % 

6?. ?qq^g B. M. C. 85.11; B. M. C. 85-12 
i qq: B. M. c. 85. 12 
6'€ ofilfilf^qraqtlH B. M. C. 85.12 

‘ ^qiqf ’ ^ qiftct B. M. c. 85.12 3 ?a% 
a^qwpqo B. M. c. 85. 11; B. M. C. 85.12. 

a qrqjqiqo b. m. c. 85.12 

U q?qtqi-?T 3 ^^^ B. M. c. 85. 12 
t\ qSTB. M. c. 85.11 

* The correct reading is etc 

^0 qqo B.M. c. 85 .11; B. M. C 85.12 

M 'RRlq IfqK^q ' B. M. C. 8S.11 

3^q^ qiftqi 



B, M. C- 85.12 
M. C. 85.12 

U B, M, C. 85.12 

sp^f^rf^B. M. C. 85.11; fiJ^fqB. M. C- 85. 12 
B. M. C. 85.11 

‘jj’ ^itoB. M. C.85.11andB.iM.C. 85.12 

B. M. C. 85-12 
q?q B. M. C. 85,12 
\oo otiq^iiqoB. M. C. 85.11 
?»? s^qq; B. M.C. 85-12 

3Tlf^5Ii^4q B. M. C. 85.12 


%m— 

'Tt ^a: i 

^^'la ar^t a ^#a ii \^\\ 

qj -A'^h ^°c| ^IfTll^Sq^qifaqi^T qinqtf^ aa: ^1- 
a ^q^aUm't^ i %§ arapqfa; qi^atal^q*^: ii^^j 

^qwif— 

aa^a q^> ai^: aq^ftaai* m'\ 

aai%q> a aja^qt ai| aif a a a^qx’"" ii u ii 

q^t ^(la; ai^'i aqfa aixia; q^^ aqfa 

a^TR^qa ^X eir^q^ a «R-!Eq ai^asfq ar?’"^ q( w \ c w 

a^ «R;qf^a[, f q^if^a sac— 

xqfxaxqTgRiT<a ^ft pla qri^^aL < 

fxx ^aiaV-{ia aqq qj ii n ii 

55iMi?a ^qi%rai\?ia f.qcii ffiaeaa; | ^s?]f| |^jf^ 

?q^S!§: II \%\\ 

\»\ ‘* 1 ?’ ^faarpRi B. M.c. 85 .12 5 ?a^ 
t»Y ‘q[^’ qraaifraB.M. C. 85 .’11 3 ^ 3 % 

I o\ ^^qa^nRn^ apfa^g qifei b., m, c. 85 .11 3 ^ 51 % 

t»q art =q jRq^ B. m. c. 85, I2; 3t?| j<Q5t^ci|)qafit 

B. M. C. 85, U 3?51^ 

\ o'a ‘ qa’ r^qK^i b. m, c. 85, 113 ?ci?i; qTft?r 

^•6 ai^ B. M. c, 85,12 
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f^?rT ^ I 

^ f.'q: ^ (I ^ • II 

^Rd 2 ?^ 5IRqif^^^^^g5qq*^ 3^1 q^ 

f^id JT=^ci; I ^Rdi dl 

I 2}5f ill^llfSrqq ^ ^qqjtq |j!}^; || ^ o || 

5^Wf^Rf»T^?r ^ in^ II 

fq^sqj”^ II H’ H 

^^"qK: ^fqiqiT% i ^mcqd I; 

3 ^: f«irq5\q:q?qi^q dqiqq qqsjiqqrc — 

%^■ i^q ^ I 

» WV qq^’^qpd ^qy^q^qRdt^qi: II ^ '\ I) 

3^^% q^^qqiq^fqqq: | q^w^q^q 3 q^ qq qqigw n^^H 

^qjqpcqfquei^ d^l'^^l^rqj^ailij ^qqrq 

^ qq^sid qic— 


fem^Tf B. M- C. 85. II 

u • ‘ a ' ifcf B. M. C. 85. 1 1 
\ ^ \ B. M. C. 85., 11 3?cl5t; 

This stanza is omitted in B. M. C. 85. 11 
^‘ We3ls4:' B. M. C. 85. II 

nzr: P'' ■ 


o 


( 


^W^V- l> II 

VO 



II ’v\ II 


^f^TRRlfRRRrR RTHt ^ 1 

?I%J |R^5I«'J3irrRl «5r?Rtg^”' HRR II 


II R^Ip: ?lfq|lTi: gHie: II 



\ ?Y 8i|K=^ldI B. M. C. 85. 11 
U\ amPR<T B. M. C. 85-11: B M. C. 85.12 

B. M. C. 85.11;B.M.C. 85.12 
n* B. M. G. 85.11; B. M. C. 85. 12. 

B.M. 0.85.11 

U^3lf^B,M. 0.85.11. B.M.O. 85.12. 
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(1 ) Contributions should be type-written (with 
double spacing) on only one side of the paper. 

(2) Lengthy extracts and quotations from the 
original Sk. and Pk. works should be written in 
Devanagarl characters. In other cases the system of 
transliteration adopted by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute should be followed. 

(3) Names of modern authors should be indicated 
in the manuscripts by double underlining. Titles of 
books and journals should be indicated by single 
underline. Titles of articles mentioned in the contri¬ 
butions should be enclosed within double quotation 
marks. 
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end of 


and 

the 


(4) Footnotes should be serially 
should be given all of them at the 
article (and not on each page), 

(5) It is presumed that contributions sent for 
publication in Oriental Thought are original and not 
submitted for publication elsewhere. 

WThe copy-righl of all contribnlions published 

a .u ^ Author 

and the ( proposed ) Academy. 

(7)Twenty -five off-prints will be given to contri¬ 
butors free of charge. Additional off -prints may also 
be supplied at the cost of the contributors, provided 

an order is placed for the same along with the 
corrected proofs. 

books ^ for contributions, book-notices, 

books for review etc. should be add;essed to the 

or’ Oriental Thought, Kunj villa, Agra Road, Nasik. 
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for the promotion of Aryan culture to be 
founded by the Trust that is being created by 
H. H. Jagadguru ^ahkargcirya [ Dr. Kurtkoti ] 
with the help of some of his admirers, in 

the near future. The draft of the Trust Deed 
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as soon as it is ready. 

1 ] Oriental Thought is intended to promote 
Aryan Culture by publishing critical and 
explanatory articles, discussions, notices of 
booksj and notes on allied subjects. 

i i] The editor has great pleasure to 
invite scholars interested in the subject to 
contribute original papers in any realm of 

Oriental Thought. 

iii ] Contributions, books for review, dis¬ 
cussions and other communications should be 
sent to the editor. The writer of the article 
is alone responsible for the opinions in his 
contributions. 

iv ] Communications concerned with 
advertisement etc. should be addressed to the 
manager. H.N.2178,Nasik. 

v].\nnual subscription (including postage) 

in India is Rs 8 (eight) only; and shall be 

payable in advance;or the first issue will 
be sent per V. P.P. 




